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At a Glance 


CONSTRUCTION ACTIVITY IN FEBRUARY--The 
value of construction put in place during February 
was estimated at $3.6 billion, a drop of 4 percent 
from the January level, but 2 percent greater than 
in February 1959. Ona seasonally adjusted basis, 
February construction was at the annual rate of 
$55.6 billion, 2 percent over the January rate. 
Except for new dwelling units and farm buildings, 
all types of private construction increased in Feb- 
ruary 1960 over February 1959; on an over-all 
basis, the rise was 7 percent. Public construc- 
tion dropped 12 percent over the one year interval, 
most Classifications sharing in the decline. Among 
the private and public categories of construction, 
notable changes were recorded for industrial build- 
ings, up 38 percent; commercial structures, up 10 
percent, and highways, down 22 percent. 


HOUSING STARTS IN JANUARY--New nonfarm 
housing starts declined in January 1960 to 75,900, 
down 9 percent from December and 13 percent from 
the near-record level of January 1959. Private 
housing starts, accounting for all but 1,100 units in 
January 1960, represented a seasonally adjusted 
annual rate of 1,210,000, 9 percent under the pre- 
vious month. Private starts in January were 11 
percent less than in January 1959. 

The 1,100 public housing units started in Janu- 
ary 1960 contrasted sharply with the unusually low 
level of 600 units in December, but were off con- 
siderably from the 2,900 starts in January 1959. 


FHA-VA ACTIVITY IN JANUARY--January 1960 
housing starts under FHA and VA inspection were 
sharply below January 1959, one-fifth and two-fifths 
respectively. As a proportion of total private 
housing starts, these programs have declined to 
27 percent in January 1960 from 32 percent in Jan- 
uary 1959 because of a more pronounced cutback 
in the VA activity. 

Possibly foreshadowing an even lesser role of 
FHA and VA in the new housing market, January 
FHA applications and VA appraisal requests were 
down markedly from January 1959--24 percent and 
38 percent respectively. 


NONFARM MORTGAGE RECORDINGS IN 1959-- 
Recordings of nonfarm mortgages during 1959 
reached an alltime high of $32.2 billion, 18 percent 
above 1958 and far above the former peak of $28.5 
billion in 1955. All groups of lenders increased 
their holdings, savings and loan associations ac- 
counting for more than half of the total rise. The 
number of recordings advanced somewhat from 
1958 and was surpassed only by the 1955 peak; the 
average mortgage value reached a new high of 
$8,522, up 7 percent from 1958. 
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December mortgage recordings were up 2 per. 
cent from November, to $2.5 billion, and down5 
percent from December 1958. 


BUILDING PERMIT ACTIVITY IN DECEMBER. 
Building permit valuations reached a record high 
of $22.4 billion in 1959. Despite a slackening of 
activity during the latter months of the year, val. 
ations were still 12 percent above 1958, the former 
peak year. The rise stemmed from a 2.6 billion 
increase in private construction permits, partially 
offset by a $400 million decrease in the public 
sector. The value of December 1959 permits 
moved ahead of November, but the gain amounte 
to less than 1 percent. The December valuation of 
$1.4 billion was 8 percent greater than in Decem. 
ber 1958. 

New dwelling units authorized by building per- 
mits were valued at $12.5 billion, accounting for 
the major part of the 1958-59 advance and sur- 
passing the previous peak of 1955 by almost $1 
billion. Other categories which contributed to the 
gain were stores and mercantile buildings, indus- 
trial buildings, and additions and alterations. Most 
categories of construction registered increases, 
ranging from 16 to 50 percent, in December 195) 
over December 1958. Decreases occurred only in 
residential and community buildings--1 and 7 per- 
cent respectively. 


PUBLIC CONTRACT AWARDS IN 1959-—-Con- 
struction contracts awarded during 1959 by all 
public agencies (Federal, State, and local) were 
valued at $11.4 billion, down 15 percent from 1958. 
Federal construction award values dropped 21 per- 
cent to less than $2.4 billion, reflecting mainly th 
cessation of the program for the accelerated awarl- 
ing of contracts during the 1958 recession. Op 
posing the general decrease in Federal awards 
were increases for hospital and institutional build 
ings, administrative and service buildings, cot 
servation and development projects, and electri 
power facilities. State and local contract volume 
descended 14 percent to $9.1 billion in 1959. Cor- 
tributing to the tapering off of awards were high 
ways and educational buildings. These accountei 
for more than two-thirds of the dollar decline i 
the State and local government sector. 


CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS IN JANUARY-The 
total value of January 1960 contract awards re 
ported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation was at the 
lowest level in nearly two years-—-5 percent belo 
January 1959. Even though the 12-month total end 
ing in January 1960 was still 3 percent above tht 
of the similar period one year earlier, the year 
over-year rises have been steadily diminishing 
from the peak of 19 percent registered for the 1? 
months ending May 1959. 
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As measured by the 12-month moving totals, the 
yalue of building contract awards was up lO per- 
cent, most of the strength being in the residential 
area. On the other hand, engineering contracts 
were down 18 percent, the relative decline in utili- 
ties being greater than in public works. 

The value of large engineering contracts for the 
12-months ending in January 1960, as reported in 
Engineering News-Record, was 3 percent below that 
of the like period ending in 1959. This was the 
first year-over-year decline since September 1958. 
Despite the sustaining influence of private con- 
tract awards, public awards have been progres- 
sively weakening. Private industrial buildings con- 
tinue to display considerable strength. However, 
in the public sector, the decreasing value of high- 
way and bridge contracts is the principal cause of 
the lag. 


CONSTRUCTION COSTS IN DECEMBER--Con- 
tinuing a steady climb, December 1959 construc- 
tion costs reached a new high, after advancing al- 
most 4 percent over December 1958. At 144, the 
Department of Commerce composite index (1947- 
49=100) for December 1959 was up 1 point from 
November. On an average annual basis, the index 
indicates that 1959 costs were 2 percent above 1958. 
Similar averages for previous years show a 1 per- 
cent increase between 1957 and 1958 and a 4 per- 
cent increase between 1956 and 1957. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIAL PRICES IN JANU- 
ARY--The index of wholesale prices of all con- 
struction materials in January 1960 registered only 
aminor increase over December, but it was 2 per- 
cent greater than in January 1959, an over-the- 
year change that has been consistent for the past 
several months. 

Most January construction material prices held 
steady from December except plumbing fixtures, 
up almost 1 percent, and plywoods, more than 1 
percent. 

Most over-the-year variations in material prices 
range from no change to rises of l0percent. Soft- 
wood plywood prices continued at their recent de- 
pressed levels and registered the greatest over- 
the-year decline, 3 percent. Building wire prices, 
up 25 percent, exhibited the largest January to 
January increase. 


WAGE SCALES IN THE BUILDING TRADES, 
1959--Union hourly wage scales rose to $3.54 by 
the end of 1959, up 5 percent (16 cents) over the 
year, approximating the 1958 increase. Individual 
trade gains ranged from 4 percent for bricklayers 
‘0 6 percent for building laborers. During the 4th 
quarter of 1959, hourly wage scales in all trades 
rose 0.5 percent, the greatest gain, 1.2 percent, 
being recorded by electricians. 


At a Glance 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS OUTPUT IN NO- 
VEMBER AND DECEMBER--The Composite Ma- 
terials Output Index at 116.1 in November (1947- 
49=100) 1959 was down 11 percent from October 
and 4 percent from November 1958. On a season- 
ally adjusted basis, however, the index indicates 
that construction materials output in November 
1959 was 6 percent greater than in October. 

The less than seasonal decrease in output of 
construction materials between October and No- 
vember resulted mainly from a 50 percent jump in 
the production of iron and steel products following 
the resumption of full-scale operation of the steel 
industry under the injunction provision of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. 


Seasonally adjusted output indexes for selected 
categories of construction materials show mixed 
movements between November and December in- 
creases being registered in lumber and wood prod- 
ucts; the paint, varnish and lacquer group; and 
asphalt products. Decreases occurred in millwork 
and portland cement. Although at a lessening rate, 
the decline of portland cement continues a steady 
downward trend. 


CONTRACT CONSTRUCTION EMPLOYMENT IN 
JANUARY--The number of contract construction 
employees at 2.4 million in January was 4 percent 
higher than a year ago. Ona seasonally adjusted 
basis, the January rate of 2.7 million was down l 
percent from the previous month. 

For 1959 as a whole, contract construction em- 
ployment averaged 2.8 million, a gain of 4 percent 
over 1958. The 1959 level was exceeded only by 
1956, when employment pushed above the 2.9 mil- 
lion mark. New records, however, were established 
in 1959 for the special trades and nonbuilding con- 
tractors. 


HOURS AND EARNINGS IN 1959--Average weekly 
hours worked by contract construction workers for 
the year 1959 were the same as for 1958, 36.7 
hours. Changes from 1958 to 1959 in the various 
segments of the industry ranged from a rise of 0.3 
hour for painting and decorating employees to a 
drop of 0.5 hour for highway workers. Hours in 
December 1959 increased 3-percent over Novem- 
ber, an unusual occurrence at thistime ofthe year, 
and a 4-percent rise over December 1958. 

Weekly and hourly earnings of contract con- 
struction workers reached record levels in 1959 
of $114.56 a week and $3.12 an hour, representing 
gains over 1958 averages of 4 percent each. De- 
cember 1959 average weekly earnings of $117.81 
were up 4 percent over November owing to in- 
creased hours worked, and 8 percent over the De- 
cember 1958 level, because of rises in both hours 
and hourly earnings, shared by all categories. 
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Construction in 1959 


By Aaron Sabghir and Gardner F, Derrickson* 


The construction industry was a propelling force 
in the 1959 upswing of the general economy. Ata 
peak of $54.3 billion, the 1959 value of construc- 
tion put in place registered an increase of more 
than $5 billion, or 10 percent, over 1958, the pre- 
vious record year. The 1959 construction outlays 
represented more than 11.3 percent of the gross 
national product, slightly above the proportion in 
recent years. The important role of construction 
activity in the sharp recovery from the 1958 eco- 
nomic downturn was evidenced by the increase in 
its share of the gross national product to a peak of 
12 percent in the first quarter of 1959 (chart 1). 
The privately financed sector, influenced mainly by 
a near-record rate of new home construction, ex- 
panded 15 percent to $38.3 billion, accounting for 
most of the 1959 gain. Public construction rose 
only 4 percent, to almost $16 billion. 

In terms of constant dollars (expenditures ad- 
justed for price changes), which may be viewed 
as a measure of physical volume, 1959 construc- 
tion showed the largest annual growth since 1950. 
The $3-billion rise represented a net gain of about 
8 percent. The difference between the 8-percent 
increase in physical volume and the 10-percent in- 
crease in current value of construction represented 
the 1958-59 increase in construction costs. 

In the second quarter of 1959, the seasonally 
adjusted annual rate of construction activity rose to 
over $56 billion. In the final quarter the rate of 
expenditures declined to almost $51.5 billion, owing 
to various circumstances: First, the retardation of 
construction activity due to spot shortages of steel 
caused by the July-November strike that shut down 
more than 80 percent of the steel industry; second, 
the abrupt falling off of fourth-quarter private hous- 
ing starts to a seasonally adjusted volume of under 
1,250,000 units, after having attained an average 
rate of 1,375,000 units during the first 9 months; 
and third, the sinking level of new highway contract 
awards caused by the temporary deficiency in the 
Interstate Highway Program trust fund. A growing 
tightening of money as the year wore on also at- 
tenuated the 1959 construction boom. 

The nearly $5.4-billion rise in 1959 expenditures 
comprised increases in residential (private and 
public) construction, $4.4 billion; stores, restau- 


*Construction Industry Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration, U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 
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rants, and garages, $0.4 billion; highways, $0.3 
billion; and farms, $0.3 billion. 

These types accounted for over 60 percent of all 
construction expenditures. Ups and downs for 
other types of construction offset each other. 

The unusually rapid growth in 1959 was marked 
also by a sharp rise in output of materials and the 
recovery Of most of the 1958 employment losses. 
The dollar value of new construction in 1959 was 
further enhanced by increases in construction costs 
to new peaks. 


HOUSING 


Housing construction provided the main spark to 
the spectacular rise in total construction activity. 
Housing starts (public and private) aggregated 
1,378,500 units, up 14 percent from 1958, and only 
l percent below the record 1,396,000 units of 1950. 


Private housing starts at 1,342,900 were within 
10,000 units of the 1950 peak. Public housing 
dropped from 68,000 to 36,000 units, owing largely 
to the falling off in the Capehart housing projects 
at military bases. 

The rebound of private starts from a low of less 
than 1 million units in 1957, culminated in a new 
alltime high in 1959 for the value of new residential 
construction put in place. Housing expenditures 
totaled $22.3 billion in 1958, one-fourth more than 
in 1957. Additions and alterations outlays, cur- 
rently representing about one-fifth of the total, also 
rose substantially (15 percent), although at a some- 
what slower rate than for new dwelling units. 

Because of the carryover of activity from an 
unusually high volume of starts in 1958, public 
expenditures for residential buildings also reached 
a new peak, adding nearly $1 billion to the housing 
total in 1959. The rateofincreaseover 1958, how- 
ever, was only one-half as great as in the private 
sector. 

The upturn in housing expenditures began in the 
middle of 1958, reflecting in large part the effect 
of Government antirecession policies. Private 
housing outlays reached a seasonally adjusted an- 
mal rate of nearly $24 billion by mid-1959, but 
dropped off by about $2 billion by the end of the 
year. The rate of private starts, after hovering 
around the 1-million mark from mid-1956 to mid- 
1958, began a steady climb, reaching a 1.4-million 
seasonally adjusted annual rate by the end of 
1958. October 1958-September 1959 was the first 
consecutive 12-month period showing private starts 
ata sustained seasonally adjusted annual rate ex- 
ceeding 1.3 million. Furthermore, the 1,369,000 
private new units as well as the 1,405,000 private 
ind public units, started exceeded the starts dur- 
ig any other 12-month span. However, the ef- 
fects of a tightening mortgage money situation be- 
gan to be felt around the middle of 1959, and starts 
fased off for several months: Despite a strong 


December showing, a lower rate of starts in 
October and November seems to foretell a some- 
what lower level for 1960 than for 1959. 

The 1959 recovery in expenditures for residen- 
tial construction has been more pronounced than 
the increase in housing starts, owing to the con- 
tinued rise in construction prices, the increasing 
size of the average dwelling unit, and the growing 
importance of built-in features. However, the 
growing relative importance of multidwelling unit 
construction, characterized by lower unit costs, 
moderated the influence of these factors. 

In the public sector the stimulation in 1958 of 
the Capehart military housing program carried 
over strongly into 1959 expenditures. Actions taken 
to promote the availability of mortgage funds for the 
privately financed housing market were also effec- 
tive in 1959 and their influence should continue to be 
strong. These measures started in the spring of 
1958 with the raising of interest rates for VA-guar- 
anteed home loans and the reduction of minimum 
down payment requirements for both VA- and FHA- 
insured homes. Further action in mid-1959 raised 
the FHA ceiling rate of interest from 5 1/4 to 
5-3/4 percent on 1-4 family homes, and provided 
a second boost to the VA maximum, from 4-3/4 
to 5 1/4 percent. The FHA down-payment schedule 
was further reduced, and the maximum single- 
family mortgage was raised from $20,000 to 
$22,000. Furthermore, legislative provisions were 
enacted last year to stimulate rental and cooperative 
housing as well as urban renewal and relocation 
building under the FHA program. 


A reversal in the credit situation occurred in 
the latter part of 1959, caused by a stronger de- 
mand for funds owing to rising industrial capital 
outlays, heavy govermment financing, inventory 
accumulation, and increases in consumer credit 
purchases. This was reflected in a growing 
shortage of mortgage funds and rising interest 
rates, which had dropped temporarily the year 
before. Apparently only the prolonged steel strike 
afforded momentary abatement of the tightening 
credit situation. 


Among the significant developments in housing 
last year was the continued increase in importance 
of multiunit residential building. Apartment build- 
ings and other multifamily structures totaled about 
280,000 units, or one-fifth of all dwelling units, 
up slightly from the 1958 figure and the highest 
proportion since 1949. This movement represents 
a continuation of the uptrend from the one-tenth 
share recorded for multifamily construction in 
1955. The number of units in such structures 
built during 1959 came close to the boom levels 
of the 1920’s, when their share of the total ranged 
around 40 percent. 

Testifying to the broad nature of the 1959 up- 
swing in housing is the fact that all of the four 





major geographic divisions of the United States 
participated in the rise in housing starts. However, 
the rise in the South was relatively half as large 
as elsewhere, in contrast to its faster-than- 
average pace a year earlier. The rise was 
greatest in the West and Northeast; in 1958 the 
West had outranked all other sections, whereas the 
Northeast had registered the smallest gain. In 
the North Central region, the increases in both 
1958 and 1959 were close to the national average. 

Metropolitan areas accounted for over 68 per- 
cent of total nonfarm dwelling units started in 1959, 
about the same as in 1958. During the fifties this 
percentage varied, from 67 in 1957 to over 73 in 
1954 and 1955. 

The role of FHA and VA participation in the 
housing market continued to influence the overall 
trends (chart 2). FHA and VA programs, as in 
1958, accounted for about one-third of all private 
starts, FHA starts representing about three-fourths 
of the total for the two programs. The contribution 
of these activities to the 1958-59 upswing was 
demonstrated in the second half of 1958, when it 
accounted for almost two-fifths of total starts. In 
1959 FHA and VA starts receded in relative im- 
portance. Starts under the VA program, which, 
under the stimulus of the 2-yearextensionat higher 
interest rates had risen in the second half of 1958 
much more than those under the FHA program, 
dropped off relatively more. 

The rate of FHA and VA applications in 1959 
approximated that of 1958. They tapered off 
during the second half-year concurrently with the 
tightening of the money market. 


PRIVATE NONRESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 


Unlike the housing sector, private nonresidential 
construction did not contribute to the expansion of 
the economy. The rise of $500 million in 1959 to 
almost $16 billion no more than sustained the 
physical volume achieved in 1958, owing to cost 
increases. Moreover, the total value of work put 
in place was still below the peak of 1957, by 5 
percent. The recovery from the effects of the 
most recent recession has been delayed in this 
sector, contrasted with residential building, which 
was stimulated by Government action. 

Industrial, more than any other type of con- 
struction, reflected the economic turndown of 2 
years ago (chart 3). After reaching a height of 
$3.6 billion in 1957, it receded sharply in 1958 to 
$2.4 billion, and again in 1959, to $2 billion, ap- 
proximating the level of a previous recession year, 
1954. In constant dollar terms 1959 was actually 
one-fifth lower than 1954. During the decade only 
1950 was lower. 

An important factor in maintaining the $2-billion 
level was the strong pace of investment for re- 
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Private Nonfarm Housing Starts 
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search and development purposes. Research de- 
signed to develop new military and civilian prod- 
ucts and to produce existing products at lower 
costs have stimulated capital spending by industry. 
The fact that industrial production reached new 
heights in 1959, a period of slackened new industrial 
construction, demonstrated the very favorable 
capacity situation for most segments of industry. 
Evidently, modernization rather than a capacity 
shortage influenced the course of industrial con- 
struction last year. 
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Most of the 1959 increase in the value of private 
nonresidential construction resulted from acceler- 
ated commercial construction. A record expendi- 
ture of $3.9 billion for this type represented a 9- 
percent gain over 1958. Outlays for office and 
warehouse buildings doubled during the last 5 
years, reaching a peak in 1958 and 1959 at slightly 
above $2 billion. On the other hand, stores, 
restaurants, and garages suffered a swift decline 
in the wake of the economic turndown of 1957, but 
rose 23 percent in 1959 to almost equal the nearly 
$2-billion record level of 1956. 

The spectacular office building boom in New 
York City continued in 1959, but other parts of the 
country now seem to be participating in this 
activity. The tightening money situation and the 
steel strike during the second half-year inhibited 
somewhat the launching of new projects and re- 
sulted in a tapering off of expenditures as the 
year progressed, but this downtrend is expected 
to be reversed. The main factor in the construc- 
tion of stores, restaurants, and garages was the 
continued growth of new shopping centers, stimu- 
lated by housing expansion in the suburban areas 
and the development of modern highways. In 3 of 
the 5 years. since 1955, the value of store, 


restaurant, and garage construction associated with 
ascending retail trade activity exceeded $1.9 bil- 
lion. 

Religious construction continued its unusually 


strong pace in 1959. Except in 1952, when re- 
strictions due to the Korean action resulted ina 
drop, and 1958, when expenditures were virtually 
unchanged from 1957, outlays for new religious 
buildings have gone up steadily in the post-World 
War Il period. The 8-percent rise in 1959 resulted 
in the setting of a new record of $935 million. 

Somewhat in contrast to religious construction, 
the building of private educational structures (main- 
ly parochial and college facilities) throughout 1954- 
59 has remained within a fairly narrow range, be- 
tween $492 million in 1955 and $574 million in 
1958. In 1959 a total of $532 million was expended, 
about the same as in 1954, 1956, and 1957. In- 
creasing school building costs indicate a diminish- 
ing volume of physical facilities erected over the 
years. 

The only category of private nonresidential con- 
struction that has shown an uninterrupted record of 
growing outlays since Korea despite 2 recession 
years, is that of social and recreational buildings. 
In 1959 the half-billion-dollar mark was reacned 
for the first time. The 27-percent increase over 
1958 was the largest gain recorded for any con- 
struction category, public or private. This may be 


an index of the buoyancy of the economy, reflecting 


the ability of Americans to support facilities that 
require not only ample leisure time, but also 
adequate income, such as bowling alleys, swimming 
pools, and country clubs. Theater building, im- 
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portant many years ago, has become less prom 
nent. 


Private hospital construction, which reached 
high point of $600 million in 1958, receded alm 
5 percent in 1959. The influence of Federal Aj 
funds under the Hill-Burton Act, which permits 
Federal contribution ranging from one-third totw 
thirds of cost, is important in this area. The 
funds tend to be about evenly allocated betwe 
public and private hospitals. Because Fede 
contributions available during the past seve 
years have been unchanged, total hospital construe 
tion in 1958 and 1959 remained stable, althoy 
divergent trends in 1959 characterized the publi 
and private sectors. Influences from the 19 
recession in the form of reductions in philanthropij 
commitments appear to have had a mildly d 
pressing effect on private hospital constructionpy 
in place in 1959. 

Public utilities, because of the unique publi 
service function, must anticipate their demand ani 
be prepared to meet peak loads as needed. Fo 
this reason, their expansion programs have nm 
always followed the pattern of other types of cor 
struction. In general, large fluctuations in cor 
struction programming are minimized in order 
make the most effective use of force account em. 
ployment and to provide a sound framework fo 
long-term financing. Last year’s high interes 
rates probably had a smaller influence in 1959 a 
public utility construction activity than on othe 
construction categories, principally because @ 
the long lead times required in ordering equipmen§; 
and because programs in motion seldom stop 

Electric power industry construction, havin 
reached an alltime high of $2,250 million in 1958, 
was reduced in 1959 to slightly under the 195) 
level of $2,100. More efficient generating units 
and newly designed power plants require a lowe 
volume of construction. Thus, the power output 
capacity has been rising more quickly than th 
dollar outlays for construction would indicate. 
Estimates for the present at least indicate a de 
clining volume of construction, inasmuch as overall 
capacity is in closer balance with anticipated needs 
than it has been for a number of years. 

Gas utility expenditures set a new record in 1959 
at $1.7 billion, topping the previous peak reachedia 
1956 by $50 million. The $200-million increas 
over 1958, however, mainly reflected the dispelling 
of the rate-setting uncertainties brought about by 
the protracted litigation in the “Memphis case,’ 
which resulted in delays in expansion by many pipe 
line companies. The gas industry in 1959 resumed 
its long-term capital growth rate. 


Telephone industry construction activity has beet 
fairly level for the past 2 years, at over $900 
million a year, under the influences of suburban 
growth and high business activity. Except in unusual 
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circumstances, this industry plans its construction 
programs on about a 2-year basis, and 1959 work 
appears to be the culmination of such a program. 

Railroad construction expenditures continue to be 
i. small factor in the overall public utility picture. 
Their special problems in achieving long-term 
Wfinancing have necessitated greater reliance on 
current earnings to provide construction funds, 


em resulting in a relatively static situation, spending 


being below $300 million in 1959. 

The jump in farm income in 1958 is the basis on 
which 1959 farm construction activity rose from 
wm about $1 1/2 billion to $1 3/4 billion. Declining 
imincomes in 1959 caused a reversal in the con- 
struction picture as the year ended. 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


Continuing the unbroken record of successive 
Bannual increases since the end of World War II, 
public construction rose to almost $16 billion in 
1959. The rate of gain in the State-and locally 
owned sector, which currently accounts for over 
three-fourths of total public construction, was 
substantially less than for Federally owned facili- 
ties, or 2 percent as compared with 9 percent. 
The overall gain of 4 percent, which added over a 
half billion dollars to the previous record of $15.4 
billion registered in 1958, was not as impressive 
as the rise in the latter year, when almost $1 1/2 
billion was added. As in 1958, almost all cate- 
gories shared in the upswing, highways and public 
housing again accounting for the largest increases 
in expenditures. Declines were recorded only for 
the educational and industrial groups. 

Federal funds accounted for the upturn in public 
construction in 1959. Outlays for Federally owned 
construction rose by $300 million and Federal 
grants-in-aid by $400 million, more than offsetting 
the drop of $150 million in State and local funds. 
The dollar increase in grants-in-aid was about 
equal to the $400 million “antirecession fund” au- 
thorized by the Federal Aid Highway Act of 1958. 
The expenditure of these funds had to be completed 
by the end of 1959. 

Outlays for highways—almost all of which are 
wned by State and local governments—have moved 
up each year since the end of World War Il. The 
1959 gain of 5 percent was the smallest in 4 years, 
and was achieved only because of the impact of the 
special Federal aid mentioned above. 

The beginning of 1959 witnessed a progressive 
filling off from 1958, in the award of new highway 
contracts. This trend continued throughout the 
year, the most important factor being the effect 
ofthe antirecession spending financed out of the 
lterstate Highway Program trust fund and for 
which most contracts were awarded in 1958. This 
«celerated withdrawal from the trust fund used 
money that otherwise could have financed new con- 


tracts in 1959. Thesteel strike further discouraged 
the issuance of new awards because the availability 
of materials became uncertain. Finally, a carry- 
over effect was felt from the temporary situation 
that developed in 1958 when the accumulation of 
revenues in the trust fund was smaller than antici- 
pated. Contract awards for highway construction 
last year, accordingly, ran about one-sixth be- 
hind 1958, a striking contrast being a notable gain 
for independent State projects (about 17 percent) 
and an almost one-fourth loss in the value of con- 
tracts for State-owned Federally aided projects. 

The overriding importance of Federal aid stimu- 
lation in the financing of highways can be gaged 
from the fact that in 1959 the $300 million rise in 
expenditures was concentrated in the Interstate 
Program (90-percent contribution of F ederal funds) 
and the Federally-aided primary and secondary 
roads program (a large part of which involves a 
50-percent Federal contribution). These programs 
accounted for almost three-fourths of the $5.8 
billion expended. Spending for independent State, 
county, and municipal streets and roads was at 
about the same level in 1959 as in 1958. 


Among the various types of State and locally owned 
construction, the only significant offset tothe high- 
way rise was the drop in value put in place for 
educational buildings. The first year inthe postwar 
period that a decline took place, 1959 saw an 8- 
percent decline from the 1958 peak of almost $2.9 
billion, to $2.6 billion. 


Outlays for State and locally owned residential 
buildings, which currently account for about half of 
total public housing construction, dropped $16 
million from 1958. This 3-percent decline, although 
of limited significance, represented the only other 
appreciable downward movement in the State and 
local construction area. 


Public hospital construction benefited somewhat 
in 1959 from the Hill-Burton Federal-aid funds, 
recording an 8-percent gain. The returntothe over 
$400-million mark was the first since 1952. 

Other types of State and local building construc- 
tion did not show an overall gain. A 1l-percent 
rise in administrative and service buildings was 
offset by a decline of the same size for miscel- 
laneous types. 


Nonbuilding types of State and local construction 
showed the most important gains in the State and 
local area: Sewer systems rose 8 percent, high- 
ways 5 percent, water works 1 percent, and all 
other types including conservation and development, 
recreational facilities, and electric utilities, 22 
percent. Sewer construction recorded a new $900- 
million record level. Water works construction 
continues, as since the substantial 80-percent jump 
in 1956, to fluctuate between the $550 and $575 
million level. 
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Federally owned construction rose by 9 percent, 
reflecting an increase of more than $100 million in 
residential construction due in large measure to a 
carryover of work from a large number of Capehart 
(military housing) starts in late 1958. Conservation 
and development construction, which involves most- 
ly Federally owned facilities, rose by $88 million 
to $973 million, a 10-percent increment. Adding 
the value of construction of State and locally owned 
conservation facilities, the 1959 total was $1,121 
million, the highest expenditures on record. 

Military facilities construction, which make up 
about 40 percent of the value of all Federally owned 
new construction, was at about the same level as in 
1958, $1.4 billion. Similarly, the industrial category 
remained at the 1958 level, no unusual developments 
occurring in atomic energy construction, the pri- 
mary element of Federal industrial building. 


CONSTRUCTION MATERIALS OUTPUT 


The 8-percent rise in the physical volume of 1959 
construction was accompanied by an almost equiva- 
lent rise in construction materials output. All 
groups of materials except iron and steel products 
shared in the substantial gain (chart 4). 


The second quarter of 1959 marked the highest 
point ever reached in the output of construction 
items. The rise registered by the composite index 
over the 1947-49 base period was almost 50 per- 
cent. This coincided with the unusually high rate 
of housing construction, as well as with a steel 
production level heightened in anticipation of the 
work stoppage that shut down most of the steel in- 
dustry in July. Heavy steel inventory was ac- 
cumulated in April-June, helping to sustain con- 
struction activity later in the year. Ona seasonally 
adjusted basis the output of steel for construction 
in that period was 30 percent higher than the 1958 
average rate of production. The June output index 
for steel was, on a seasonally adjusted basis, 172 
percent of the 1947-49 average rate, above the 
record established in June 1957, when the con- 
struction materials composite index reached an 
alltime high of 162.4. 

In 1959 new monthly high production marks were 
set by lumber and wood products, paint, varnish 
and lacquer, asphalt products, iron and steel, port- 
land cement, and millwork. New quarterly peaks 
were set by plumbing fixtures and gypsum. 

Probably the most dramatic increase took place 
in March 1959 for asphalt roofing and siding prod- 
ucts, when a 96-percent jump over February was 
recorded, to achieve a new production peak of 45 
percent above the 1947-49 average monthly output. 
The spurt was related to advance news of price 
increases announced in February. Furthermore, in 
October even the March level was surpassed slight- 
ly, as housing construction hit its peak. 
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Chart 4 
Indexes of Construction 
Materials Output 
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Source: Department of Commerce. 
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Portland cement production, which is linked 
strongly to highway construction as well as in- 
dustrial and housing construction, although to a 
lesser extent, started the year with a tremendous 
spurt. A record-breaking climb was initiated in 
early spring, and by July output was double the 
1947-49 rate. An abatement of this trend began 
in August when the seasonally adjusted output index 
dropped by 10 percent; since then the decline has 
been steady. The seasonally adjusted index dropped 
by almost 25 percent between July and November. 
This movement coincided with the rapid decline in 
highway contract awards by State and local govern- 
ments, influenced in part by deterrents arising out 
of the aforementioned highway trust fund situation. 
The percentage changes in highway contract awards 
between various 1959 cumulative periods and the 
corresponding 1958 periods is revealing when com- 
pared to the year-to-year changes in the seasonally 
adjusted monthly output index for portland cement: 


Portland cement 
output index 
seasonally 
adjusted 


+37 
+14 
+16 
September... +3 
November ... 0 


Highway contract 
awards valuation 

cumulative period 
at end of month 


+18 
+6 
- § 
-14 
-16 


As 1959 progressed the falling-off in the value of 
highway contract awards coincided with a sharply 
diminished rate of gain in the cement output index. 
Concurrently with the falling-off inhighway awards, 
housing starts and private industrial contract 
awards increased, tending to offset the decline in 
demand from highway construction. 

Notable production increases were registered in 
lumber and wood categories, hardboard gaining 
40 percent and softwood lumber, Douglas fir ply- 
wood, hardwood flooring, and insulating boards 
10 to 20 percent. 

Industrial millwork. products recorded gains 
ranging from 5 to over 30 percent, while the paint, 
varnish, and lacquer group rose 7 percent. 

The totals posted in 1959 for gypsum board and 
lath exceeded 1958 levels by relatively small 
amounts despite the large increase in housing 
starts. Trends were mixed for various types of 
Clay products, brick, clay pipe, and floor and wall 
tile gaining over 10 percent, and structural clay 
tile and hollow facing tile falling 4 and 9 percent, 
respectively. 


COSTS 


According to the Department of Commerce com- 
Posite index, construction costs during 1959 re- 
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sumed the 4-percent average annual rate of in- 
crease that characterized the 1950-57 period. Be- 
cause of the timing of price changes within the 
year, however, the cost index for 1959 as a whole 
was only 2 percent above the 1958 average. In 
1958 the cost rise had been less than 1 percent, 
owing to recessionary influences. Most of the 
individual indexes dealing with different types of 
construction also moved up in both 1958 and 1959 
(chart 5). Residential construction costs in- 
creased at about the same rate as average costs 
for all construction in 1959. Costs of sewer and 
water, as well as conservation and development 
projects, increased by more than the average during 
1959, continuing trends of 1958. 

In 1959, for the second consecutive year, the bid 
prices for highway construction dropped nearly 2 
percent, contrary to the general upward trend of 
construction costs. This decline reflected in large 
part productivity improvements, increased com- 
petition, and relatively stable materials prices. 
The sharp increase in highway construction as- 
sociated with the interstate network has permitted 
a rapid and significant increase in mechanization, 
resulting in the productivity gains. Also, the size 
and speed of the new highway program did not 
progress entirely as anticipated, causing increased 
competition among contractors. Contributing sig- 
nificantly to the relative stability in prices of high- 
way construction materials were the less-than- 
average price increases for some important ma- 
terials such as concrete ingredients and asphalt. 

The materials component of overall construc- 
tion costs, as measured by the wholesale price in- 
dex, rose 2 percent in 1959, slightly more than in 
1958. During the recent recession and recovery 
period, construction materials prices were more 
sensitive than other construction costs, dropping 2 
percent from the July 1957 peak to April 1958, and 
then rising 5 percent by May 1959 to an alltime 
record. These prices receded slightly (less than 
1 percent) by the end of 1959. 

Lumber demonstrated its customary price sen- 
sitivity in the recent recovery period. Douglas 
fir was the most volatile, rising one-third from 
the April 1958 low to the June 1959 peak, and then 
in response to the mid-1959 downturn in housing 
starts, dropping 10 percent by December. Other 
lumber prices traced a similar pattern, showing 
more moderate upswings but nearly comparable 
downturns in the last half of 1959. 

Prices of most other building materials re- 
bounded from the recession low, but did not drop 
in the latter part of 1959. The rise in the price 
of plumbing equipment was somewhat greater than 
the average, whereas nonmetallic mineral products 
used in construction moved up at less than half the 
average pace. Cement prices, in particular, showed 
very little increase in the past 2 years. Only do- 
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mestic water heaters and metal doors, sash, and 
trim recorded price downtrends since the business 
recovery in the spring of 1958. 

The 3-percent rise in the cost of construction 
machinery since April 1958 roughly paralleled that 
of all construction materials. 

The over-the-year increase inunion hourly wage 
scales was 5 percent (16 cents) in 1959, contribut- 
ing to the steady upward trend of labor costs of 
recent years. Last year’s increase in wage scales 
was about the same as that of 1958. By the end of 
1959 the average hourly union wage scale rate was 
$3.54. 


EMPLOYMENT AND EARNINGS 


Concurrent with the increase in construction 
activity, employment by construction contractors 
rose to a monthly average of 2,764,000 persons in 
1959, up 4 percent from 1958, but still below the 
1956 peak of 2,929,000, by 6 percent. The fall in 
employment from the 1956 peak was heaviest among 
general building contractors. 

Employment dropped 3 percent in the special 
trades and 4 percent in nonbuilding construction be- 
tween 1956 and 1958. In 1959, highway construc- 
tion employment, as well as that of the special 
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trades as a whole reached a new peak, while the 
level of employment in other nonbuilding construc- 
tion remained unchanged from 1958. Within the 
special trades, however, employment was still be- 
low the 1956 peak. Low plumbing and heating, and 
electrical work levels were more than offset by 
pronounced gains in painting and decorating, and 
moderate rises in other trades. 


Average hours worked per week in all contract 
construction declined along with employment in 
1957 and 1958, and remained at about the 1958 level 
of 36.7 hours in 1959. Thehigh point of recent years 
in hours worked was 37.3, reached in 1956. The 
weekly hour decline from 1956 was widespread 
among all types of construction workers. 


Average hourly earnings in construction con- 
tinued to rise in 1959 at the same rate as in 1958. 
The increase to $3.12 per hour represented a 4- 
percent gain, compared with a 6 percent-rise in 
1957. The rises inhourly earnings in both 1958 and 
1959 were somewhat larger in building than in 
nonbuilding construction. 

The increase in construction hourly earnings far 
outweighed the decline in weekly hours; average 
weekly earnings rose 4 percent, from $110.47 in 
1958 to $114.56 in 1959. 
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The steel heating and steel firebox boiler manu- tailed survey of operations during 1957. The re. Ing 
facturing industry, whose annual sales aggregate sults of this survey are now, for the first time, of 177 
nearly $100 million, is an important contributor being made available to the public. buildi 
to the national economy. It consumes substantial The steel boiler industry is concentrated toa ire a 
quantities of steel plate and boiler tubes, and it large extent in the Middle Atlantic and East North ]  powev 
employs many people in its 94 plants. Neverthe- Central regions, where 64 of the total 94 operating surfac 
less, detailed statistics with respecttotheindustry plants were located-in 1957. These two areas algo dentia 
have not previously been available. To fill, at accounted for approximately 86 percent of manu- 
least partially, this statistical gap, the Building facturers’ sales. Table 1 sets forth the geograph- 
Materials Division of the Business and Defense ical distribution. 

Services Administration conducted a rather de- 


Table 1.—Steel Heating Boilers: Value of Manufacturers’ Shipments in 1957, by Geographic Division 


Shipments 
Geographic division Wusber of Val 
grap reporting plants ; — Percent of total 
(in thousands of dollars) 
New England 


Connecticut, Massachusetts 


Middle Atlantic 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 


East North Central 


ican : Se ; : : Vertic 
Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, Wisconsin ares 


East South Central and South Atlantic! 
Maryland, North Carolina, Kentucky, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee 


West North Central and West South Central! 
lowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Oklahoma, Texas 


Pacific 
California, Oregon, Washington 








' Combined to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 


Production is also concentrated--in relatively carbon steel plate. The quantities of the three types 
few plants. For example, 11 plants, reporting an of plate consumed in 1957 are shown in table 2. 
annual volume of more than $2 1/2 million, ac- 
aoe go tnt ack cememneae ae Table 2.—Consumption of Steel a e — in Manufacture 

. , volume of Steel Heating Boilers, 
between $1 and 2 1/2 million, accounted for more : 
than 21 percent of the total. In other words, 24 of 
the 94 plants were responsible for about 79 percent 
of the value of shipments in 1957. 

The quantities of steel used in the manufacture 
of steel heating boilers are substantial. In 1957, 
the industry consumed a total of 72,800 tons of 
steel plate and 21,500 tons of boiler tubes. Some ; 
15,800 tons of other forms of steel were also con- _——*F'ifebox quality: 
sumed, 8,800 tons of which consisted of carbon 5/16, 3/8, 7/16" 
steel sheet and strip. The bulk of the plate used 9/9." /16 oven 
by the industry is so-called “quality plate,” which ; 
must meet specified A.S.T.M. standards. It is, 
therefore, somewhat more expensive than plain Flange quality: 


Type and thickness Number of short tons 


Plain carbon: 


Total 


5/16, 3/8, 7/16" 


1/2, D/16". sesocercoesssiscocevocvecescessns 
*Prepared under the supervision of Charles P. 


Redick, Director, Building Materials Division, 
Business and Defense Services Administration, U. S. 
Department of Commerce. 


(14) 
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In general, steel boilers having a heating surface 
of 177 square feet and under areused in residential 
buildings, and boilers with ranges above that fig- 
ure are mostly used in nonresidential buildings. 
However, certain types of boilers having heating 
surfaces as low as 129 square feet are nonresi- 
dential type boilers and were reported in a 129 to 
321 square foot category. 

Of a total of 131,000 steel heating boilers reported 
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as manufactured in 1957, 104,000 were of the res- 
idential type. Of the latter, oil-fired residential 
boilers totaled 67,000 units, a relatively large 
proportion. On the other hand, among the com- 
mercial types, gas-fired boilers outnumbered the 
oil-fired type on an approximate 6-4 ratio. A sum- 
mary tabulation of manufacturers’ shipments in 
1957, by types and methods of firing, is presented 
in table 3. 


Table 3.~Manufacturers’ Shipments of Steel nae Boilers in 1957, by Size, Type of Boiler, and Fuel 
{In units | 


Gas Gas-oil 
fired fired 


Size of boiler in square feet of heating space 


Residential type 


Vertical: 
129 to 
322 to 
500 to 

1,251 to 


Scotch: 
129 to 
322 to 
500 to 
1,251 to : 


Miniature: 
129 to 
322 to 
500 to 


All other: 
129 to 
322 to 
500 to 1,250 
1,251 to 3,600 


The only values of shipments figures for other 
years presently available are those reported in the 
1954 CENSUS OF MANUFACTURES. Unfortu- 
nately, the steel heating boilers included in that 
tabulation are in the 15 p.s.i. (pounds per square 
inch) and under steam working pressure category, 
whereas the 1957 survey by the Building Materi- 
als Division included heating boilers having 15 
p.s.i. and over working pressure. Consequently, 
no comparison can be made with the total of $53 


Oil 
fired 


61, 663 
5, 846 


132 
26 [cia | 


million value of shipments presented in the Census 
report. 

Nevertheless, inasmuch as most residential- 
type boilers are in the 15 p.s.i. and under cate- 
gory, a comparison in that particular area is pos- 
sible. The 1954 Census report of 118,000 resi- 
dential-type units compared to 104,000 units in 1957 
may indicate a declining trend, particularly because 
the volume of new construction in 1957 was some- 
what higher than in 1954. Statistical data are not 
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yet available for the year 1958, but some will be 
available later this year in the 1958 CENSUS OF 
MANUFACTURES. The consensus of several steel 
boiler manufacturers places the 1958 volume some- 
where between 7 and 10 percent above the 1957 
volume. Steel boiler manufacturers think that 1959 
shipments were about equal to those in 1958. 

In 1960, unit shipments are expected to be 
slightly less than in 1959. This is based on an 


expected decline in housing starts in 1960, chiefly 
due to the existing high cost of mortgage money. 
On the other hand, the modernization and replace- 
ment market, which is a very large proportion of 
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the total residential heating market, should con- 
tinue at an excellent rate-on the assumption that 
the Nation’s total output of goods and services wil] 
continue to rise. Also on the optimistic side isa 
predicted substantial increase in nonresidential 
construction, such as commercial, hospital, in- 
stitutional, religious, and educational buildings, 
Because these types of structures require the 
larger and much more expensive steel boilers, it 
would appear that, although 1960 may see a decline 
in the number of units manufactured, the total value 
of manufactured shipments should be at least equal 
to and probably greater than those in 1959. 
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STATISTICAL SERIES 


Part A--Construction Put in Place 


NOTE: Estimates for September, October and November 1959 reflect che results of special surveys of a sample of builders and con- 
tractors undertaken to obtain information about any effect that steel shortages may have had on construction work done in those 
months. Results of these surveys have been applied to the figures derived from the normal estimating procedures. 


No special survey was made on the effect of the steel strike after November. In view of the resumption of steel production in No- 
vember, it was assumed that shortages of steel for construction purposes continued after November but that these shortages were not 
so great as during November and that these continued shortages resulted in less curtailment of construction activity. It was further 
assumed that the degree of curtailment of construction activity for each type of construction would decline from the November level to 
zero in one, two, or three months, dependent on the degree of curtailment shown for that type of construction in November. 


With the exception of the special surveys mentioned above, these monthly estimates are not based on direct measurements. Prima- 
tily, they are derived by applying standard progress patterns (which reflect normal seasonal movements) to the value of contracts 
awarded prior to the current month. The estimates do not reflect the effects of the varying number of working days indifferent months, 
nor of special conditions influencing the volume of activity in any given month, such as unusual weather, overtime, postponements, 
and-except when special surveys are made—materials shortages and work stoppages. 


Table A-1: New Construction Put in Place: Current Month, by Type of Construction 








Value (in millions of dollars) Percent change 


1959 First 2 months Feb. 1960 from-- First 2 


Ja Feb. | months 


n. 
TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION .................. | *3,719 | *4,075 3, 506 7, 286 7,218 - 4 








Type of construction 





+ 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION ............ sessions *2, 737 3, 062 2,474 5, 392 5, 056 
Residential buildings (nonfarm) 1,501 1,718 1, 374 2, 904 2, 845 
New dwelling units 1,140 1, 322 1,080 2,191 2, 250 
Additions and alterations 291 324 238 575 481 
Nonhousekeeping 70 72 56 138 114 
Nonresidential buildings .... 757 789 636 1,528 1, 291 
Industrial .... 209 200 160 429 325 
Commercial 310 341 268 630 | 541 
Office buildings and warehouses .. 171 174 154 338 | 312 
Stores, restaurants, and garages... 139 167 114 292 229 
Other nonresidential buildings 238 248 208 469 425 
Religious 78 81 70 155 143 
Educational 48 48 45 94 93 


Hospital and institutional 49 49 45 97 | 91 

Social and recreational 44 48 34 87 | 69 | 

Miscellaneous 19 22 14 36 29 | 
Fam construction “101 121 103 204 197 
Public utilities *356 411 349 715 | 697 


Telephone and telegraph 64 72 64 135 | 124 | 


Other public utilities! *292 339 285 580 | 573 
All other private | 22 23 12 41 | 26 
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- 12 
- 41 
- 4 
+25 
- 7 

0 - 2 
- 19 -21 
+ 3 - 2 
- 8 -12 
- 22 - 21 
+ 9 + 8 
+ 8 + 7 
+11 +11 
+ 20 + 23 
- 2 - 4 
- 20 - 19 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION “982 | *1,013 1,032 1,894 | 2,162 
Residential buildings * 61 97 114 | 191 | 
Nonresidential buildings * 325 *320 326 637 685 | 
Industrial "2 33 28 70 | 57 | 
Educational .. 196 191 197 379 420 
Hospital and institutional * 29 30 29 58 59 | 
Administrative and service * 34 "3 42 68 86 
Other nonresidential buildings 31 31 30 62 63 | 
Nilitary facilities *90 * 98 91 174 198 
Highways 286 319 530 667 
Sewer and water systems... 116 96 218 201 
73 60 135 126 
43 36 83 75 
Public service enterprises .... 37 25 65 53 
Conservation and development 82 63 131 136 ~ 
All other public 12 13 15 25 31 - 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ' Data for railroads, formerly shown separately, now included in this 
Category, ‘ Revised. 
(17) 
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MARCH 1960 


Table A-2: New Construction Put in Place: Recent Monthly Trend, by Type of Construction 


(Value, in millions of dollars) 
1958 1959 


T of construction 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION..| 4, -109| 3,712 | 3,506 | 3,840| 4, 284 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION...... | 3, 2, 2, 582 | 2, 2,714} 2,999 
Residential bldgs. (nonfarm) $ ‘ * 1,562} 1,799 
New dwelling units : ; : 1, 230} 1,370 
Additions and alterations .. 3 4 276 372 
Nonhousekeeping 56 57 
Nonresidential buildings 625 627 
Industrial 154 150 
Commercial ; 270 276 
Office buildings 
and warehouses 149 150 
Stores, restaurants, 
and garages 
Other nonresidential bldgs. 
Religious. 
Educational 
Hospital & institutional 
Social and recreational .. 
Miscellaneous 
Farm construction 
Public utilities 














Telephone and telegraph a 
Other public utilities ! 
All other private 





PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 
Residential buildings 
Nonresidential buildings 
Industrial 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional .. | 
Administrative & service ... | 
Other nonresidential bldgs. 
Military facilities 
Highways 
Sewer and water systems 
SID scdavesicceticceinaecasnineinssous 














Public service enterprises .... 
Conservation & development. 
All other public 





Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1 Data for railroads, formerly shown separately, now included in this 
category. 


COMPOSITION OF REGIONS AND GEOGRAPHIC DIVISIONS 
NORTHEAST NORTH CENTRAL SOUTH WEST 


- New England 3. E. N. Central 4. W. N. Central 5. S. Atlantic 6. E. S. Central 8. Mountain 
Connecticut Illinois Iowa Delaware Alabama Arizona 
Maine Indiana Kansas Dist. of Col. Kentucky Colorado 
Massachusetts Michigan Minnesota Florida Mississippi Idaho 
New Hampshire Ohio Missouri Georgia Tennessee Montana 
Rhode Island Wisconsin Nebraska Maryland Nevada 
Vermont North Dakota N. Carolina . W. S. Central New Mexico 

South Dakota S. Carolina Arkansas Utah 

. Middle Atlantic Virginia Louisiara Wyoming 
New Jersey W. Virginia Oklahoma 
New York Texas . Pacific 
Pennsylvania California 

Oregon 
Washington 
NONFARM POPULATION DISTRIBUTION IN 1950 
NORTHEAST——29.5 percent. NORTH CENTRAL——29.0 percent. SOUTH—27.7 percent. WEST—13.8 percent. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table A-3: New Construction Put in Place: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate, by Type of Construction 


(Value, in millions of dollars) 








Seasonally adjusted annual rate 


gate —— 





Type of construction 





Sept. 





TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION 53, 124 56| 50,652 |'51,972 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION ....................... 38, 352 f 37,020 | 37,728 
Residential buildings (nonfarm) .............. 22, 260 ; 20,976 | 21, 120 
Nonresidential buildings 8, 808 8,772 9, 228 
Industrial 2,016 i 2, 160 2200 
III aii ccckseseccrmoinnnn 3, 948 3, 804 3,972 
Office buildings and warehouses .. 1,956 1, 872 1,992 
Stores, restaurants, and garages .... 1,992 1,932 1, 980 
Other nonresidential buildings ............ 2, 844 2, 808 2,904 
PR III 6 cicesies oicincssiissvisizterssnsieee B 1, 836 1, 896 1, 932 
NN 2A ot crasaneca egeentclniesbees $, 232 5, 088 5, 136 
UR ORR NII anos cscs ioncnnnencce cies scones 216 288 312 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 14, 772 13,632 |‘ 14,244 
Residential buildings......................:000 768 660 708 
Noaresidential buildings 4,140 3,960 | +4, 164 
Military facilities 1, 224 3 1,260 | * 1, 332 
Highways eae akc tuaek AEs oxiscie 5, 316 4,572 4,572 
Sewer and water systems...................... F 1, 488 1, 476 1, 536 

AC, 8 Ne ae 912 888 924 

ec ie ee 576 588 612 
Public service enterprises 588 588 588 
Conservation and development 1,056 924 1, 140 
BE I I ssc ssn scence vo coniscone 192 192 204 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Revised. 





Table A-4: New Construction Put in Place: Value in 1947-49 Prices, by Type of Construction 
(Value, in millions of dollars) highway 


: Annual total 
Type of construction 


TOTAL NEW CONSTRUCTION ...... : 34, 944 


PRIVATE CONSTRUCTION .......... 3 9} 24, 469 
Residential buildings (nonfarm) .... 12, 903 
Nonresidential buildings 6, 805 
I aisseircieorsitirsensecons 2, 506 
Office buildings & warehouses .. 1,389 
Stores, restaurants, & garages 1, 186 
Other nonresidential buildings 1, 724 
Farm construction .................. ere 1, 249 
III Sos cucesivucionsvrnststeteccns 3, 384 
All other private ee aaieees : ; 128 


PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION ........ ‘ 10, 475 
Residential buildings ...... ; 383 
Nonresidential buildings nae 3,193 
Industrial .. ae 333 
Educational ; casio 2, 003 
Hospital and institutional .......... 250 
Other nonresidential buildings .. 607 
Military facilities sacGunieeness 955 
Highways ; haba 3 4,146 
Sewer and water systems .............. 865 
Public service enterprises.......... 232 
Conservation and development .... 625 


76 








MARCH 1960 
Table A-5: New Public Construction Put in Place, by Source of Funds, Ownership, and Type of Construction 


Value (in millions of dollars) Percent change 


see iain Feb 160K—— | rw 2 


type of construction 1959 Feb. Jan. | months, 
Z : ‘ : 1959 1959-60 


TOTAL PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION... ‘ ; 2, 162 1, 894 - 12 
Federal funds §31 672 -19 
Direct Federal 531 451 ~15 
Federal grants-in-aid! 300 - 26 
State and local funds 1, 331 


FEDERALLY OWNED .....................+: 531 
Residential buildings 100 
Noaresidential buildings 


- 15 


+ 
_ 
OWwOOC One 


Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential 
Military facilities................... 


! 
aaa 
Nw 


Conservation and development 
All other federally owned 


STATE AND LOCALLY OWNED ...... 
Residential buildings 
Noaresidential buildings. 


Highways 
Sewer and water systems 


All other State and locally owned. 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1 Construction programs currently receiving Federal grants-in-aid cover 
highways,schools, hospitals, airports, and miscellaneous community facilities. |‘ Revised. 





Part B--Housing 


Table B-1: New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by Ownership, Location, and Tyee of Structure 


————_—_- 





Period 


— 


+ 


Ownership 


— 


Lecatiea! 


Type of structure 





| 


+ 


Private 


I 


——+ 


Public 


—. 


| Metro- |Nonmetro-| 1-family 
politan politan houses 
| 


T Units in 2-or-more family structures 


2-4 
family 


5-or-more 
family 


NUMBER OF NEW DWELLING UNITS (in imme 


| 
776.8 | 900. 191.2 
794.9 | 942. 184. 
803. 937. 166. 
896. 1, 077. 142. 
975. 1, 194. 134. 
779. 989. 128. 
699. 872. 169. 
975. 234. 3 


827. 
| * 946. () (3) 


71. 

58. 
35, 
18. 
19, 
24. 
49. 
67. 

t 35. 


314.5 
332.1 
300. 3 
323.5 
353.1 
338. 3 
342.2 
382. 4 
® 432.4 
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-—NIN DO DY 
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ee ee 
DRAvwrnseiavVyvn 
KOonwowmou 
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61. 
61. 
81. 
97. 
94. 
93. 
88. 
86. 
82. 
75. 
© 65. 
3. 
52. 


64, 
74, 
95. 
110. 
109. 
109. 
106. 
107. 
96. 
84, 
72. 
(3) 
(7) 


a2. 
19. 
25. 
32. 
27. 
a A 
22. 
22. 
23. 
20. 
20. 
(3) 


25. 
32. 
39. 
45. 
42. 
43. 
40. 
43. 
37. 
30, 
27. 
24. 
23. 
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.0 | 1 
> 5 
.0 i 
.2 4 
.0 5 
iF 1 
8 2 
ts 1 
53 9 
5 2 
2.5 7 
3.7 1 
9 


| &: 


aa ‘change 





+ 14.4 
- 14.5 
- 10.9 


Year, 1958-59. 
January 1959-60 
Dec.-1959-Jan. 1960 








-8.4 
-5.4 
in 


PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 











28. 
29. 
27. 
26. 
26. 
30. 
32. 
31. 
31. 


Th 
70. 
72. 
Toe 
73. 
69. 
67. 
68. 
68. 


82. 
83. 
85. 
88. : 
89. 
88. 
83. 
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ahs 
65. 
67. 
68. 
68. 
68. 
68. 
66. 
68. 
7a. 
70. 
71.0 
69.7 


28. 
34. 
32. 
31. 


January 
February 100 
100 
100 
100 
100 | 
100 | 
100 
100 | 
100 | 
| 
| 


15.0 
17.0 
14.8 
14.1 
12.5 
12.2 
13.8 
13.4 
15.2 
(3) 
(3) 








September 
October 
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100 
“_ 4 alee - — . 

Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1 Annual data for metropolitan-nonmetropolitan areas not available be- 
fore 1950; monthly data not available before January 1953. Data by urban and rural-nonfarm classification for 1920-53 available upon 
request. 2 Not available prior to January 1954. Tabulations showing the number of units in 2-family and 3-or-more family struc- 
tures for 1920-1953 available upon request. 3 Not yet available. ® Revised. 
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MARCH 1960 
Table B-2: New Private Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started: Seasonally Adjusted Annual Rate 


Number of new dwelling units (in thousands) 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


| Chart 3. 
| Housing Starts (Unadjusted and Seasonally Adjusted) 


Thousands of Dwelling Units Thousands of Dwelli wae 
16 
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SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.-60-10-C 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table B-3: New Private 1-Family Houses Started: Average Construction Cost 


roe [tue [ron | ow [are | oor | roe | ey | te Lome | om | tn | oe 


AVERAGE CONSTRUCTION COST 


13, 725 
Percent change, 1958 to 1959 


Pas] 43] sho] 4a] +46] + 5.3] +40] sea] seo] sa] eo] 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


Table B-4: New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by Region! 


Number of new dwelling units (in thousands) Percent 
change, 
first 11 mos, 


1958-59 


Source: Department of Commerce, Buteau of the Census. ' Composition of regions, and nonfarm population distribution by region, 
are shown below table A-2. * Revised. 


Chart 4 
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(NOTICE; The Bureau of the Census bas announced that the series, "New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started in Selected States’’ scheduled for 
publication in CONSTRUCTION REVIEW in February, May, August, and November, bas been discontinued. Problems associated witb its re- 
sumption are not expected to be resolved until early in 1960. These data were previously shown in Table B-5.) 
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Table B-6: New Private Dwelling Units: Volume in Successive Stages of FHA and VA Programs 


Number (in thousands) of new dwelling units in-- 


VA 


appraisal 
requests 


FHA applications 
Period si 


Starts under 
inspection of-- 


FHA mortgages 
insured 


Excluding 
Capehart | 





Percent change, 
January 1959-60 





ASSASRKSRSSIS 

-— Oe ARK BR WwUuUcd® 
oS 

PANCSOVOOSOKSOKR OAH 


- PROD OWOROKWONNO 


139. 8 
110.9 

92.6 
157.0 
227.8 


SS @O 


@BnHIOnOCesWsI0OK — @ 


SERERRBRS ES 


aw 
~~ @ 





VA 
loans 
closed 


387.6 
313.5 
218.8 

94.0 
145.3 


14.1 
12.6 
14.5 
12.8 
11.6 
11.7 
11.9 
10.6 
11.0 
11.5 
10.9 
12.1 


Percent of 
total private. 
Starts under 

inspection of-- 


m ND ; 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Housing and Home Finance Agency (FHA) and 


the Veterans Administration. 


lic and whose inspection while ugder construction is under the auspices of the Department of Defense. 


* Revised. 


1 Excludes units under the armed services (Capehart) housing program, which are classified as pub- 


2 Not yet available. 


Table B-7: Nonfarm Mortgage Recordings of $20,000 or Less: Number and Average Amount, and Total Amount by Type of Lender 


Total 
number 
(in thou- 
sands) 


Average 
amount 


(dollars) 


Period All 


lenders 


22,974 
28, 484 
27, 088 
24, 244 
27, 388 
32, 235 


2,629 
2,352 
2, 245 
2, 586 
2,776 
2, 768 
2,974 
3,100 
2,871 
2,834 
2, 799 
2, 442 
2, 487 


: December 
: January 


September 
October 

November. 
December 


associations 


Total amount (in millions o; of dollars) { dollars) recorded by— by-- 


Savings 


end tenn Insurance 


companies 


1, 768 
1,932 
1,799 
1, 472 
1, 460 
1,523 


8, 312 
10, 452 
9,532 
9, 217 
10, 516 
13, 094 


143 
121 
106 
116 
115 
112 
120 
138 
137 
136 
146 
137 
138 


983 
870 
865 
1,059 
1, 148 
1,151 
1, 261 
1, 286 
1,203 
1,184 
1, 152 
952 
963 


Commercial 
banks 


4,239 
5,617 
5,458 
4, 264 
5, 204 
5, 832 


508 
454 
427 
492 
553 
534 
543 
562 
505 
481 
463 
409 
410 





Perceat change 


Mutual 
— 





+7 


+18 | 
Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


Annual totals 1958-59 +10 


+25] 


+9 


Individuals 


+15 


All other 
lenders 


4,272 
5, 265 
4,917 
4, 307 
5, 133 
6, 060 


531 


484 
450 


+18 


* Revised. 


(NOTE; Tables B-8 and B-9; Housing Vacancy Rates, are shown quarterly in the February, May, August, and November issucs.) 





Part C--Building Permits 


Table C-1: Building Permit Activity: Current Summary, by Type of Building Construction 





Type of building 
construction 


1958 
Nec. 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) 


Percent change, 


ec. 
1958-59 





All building construction ! 


SIs hacineciialsdepmnsicalonmescsisis ts 


New dwelling units ? 
Number of new dwelling units .... 


New nonresidential building ... 


* (69, 668) | (88, 908) 


| * 1, 337.5 
1,149.1 
884 


© 735.4 
¥ (69, 456) 


462.8 
162. 3 


589. 7 
235. 4 


| 


20, 020. 1 
2, 428.5 


—=- ——— 


12, 485.2 
(1,122,410) 


| 


7, een 
2, 683. 


17, 270.5 
4819.4 


* 20, 089.9 


‘10, 795.8 
* (1,002,776) 
"3 373:2 

7, 446. 1 


Year 
1958-59 


Commercial buildings 
Stores and other mercantile buildings 
All other commercial buildings 
Community buildings 
Industrial buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 


* 998.5 
1, 447.6 
?, 684. 2 
* 875.2 
1, 167. 6 





92.8 
142.6 
189. 0 
75.4 
89.8 


173.6 


70.5 | 1,166. 
91.8 | 1,517. 
181.9 | 2, 603. 
47.9 995. 


70.8 | 1,231. 


124. 148. 5. 
4.3 | 2,148.3] * 1,915.6] | 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ! Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building not shown sepa- 
rately. 2 Housekeeping only. 3 Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. 


* 88.8 
© 67.4 
r 178.2 
* 75.8 
© 70.9 


141.5 
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Additions and alterations 





Chart 5. 


Building Permit Activity 


Millions of Dollars Millions of Dollars 


! 
CLASS OF CONSTRUCTION TYPE OF BUILDING I 
! 

| 

COMMUNITY 

u BUILDING , 


ALL BUILDING ! 
a” CONSTRUCTION ' 
! 





NEW DWELLING 


a 


COMMERCIAL 
BUILDING 


4 
/ \ on 


nee 


\~, 
v*\ 
new / \ur 


NONRES/DENTIAL 
BUILDING 


ADDITIONS m ALTERATIONS 7 


INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDING 








1958 1959 








SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-I0-E 
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Table C-2: Building Permit Activity: Total Valuation, by Type of Building Construction and Region’ 





Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent 


construction sacle 


UNITED STATES 





All building construction 7................ 
New dwelling units 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. ..... 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 


= 
~ eee 

— - 

. ‘ 


mN 
IBVSBVeSseuwrseee 


ONY RE RUA Hw oOUwoUne 


cereerCeee¢e?rs?s#steweese Ff ae 
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een € Ce € Se @¢ettee« feetrs 
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NPP Sen y 


New dwelling units 3 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. .... 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings......... 
Additions and alterations 


SCNOCHRABRWHDWDUSOW 
= we & Ne 
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er oe ee . oo 6 2 8 


_ 


Ww 
oe + S78 @ ¢ @ eee Ct aS ae ee 
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2 
7 
-0 
-7 
4 
4 
-8 
of 
9 
6 
-0 
9 
7 
-0 
7 
-0 
ol 
9 


. ¢eceer sa so ¢ oe 


he 
Ww 


North Ceatral 


502.8 333. 
283.7 187, 
169.1 106. 

53.1 32. 
2 


8 


New dwelling units 3 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings............ 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. .... 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential ....... 
Industrial buildings................... 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 
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16. 
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8. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table C-2: Building Permit Activity: Total Valuation, by Type of Building Construction and Region'—~Con. 


Type of building 
construction 


New dwelling units 
New nonresidential building 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations........ 
Office buildings 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs. .. 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings. 
Institutional buildings ...................+. 
Religious buildings. 
Garages, private residential 
Industrial buildings. 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 
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New dwellin 
New nonresidential building .................... 
Commercial buildings 
Amusement buildings .... 
Commercial garages 
Gasoline and service stations 
Office buildings................srrssssees 
Stores and otuer mercantile bidgs. .. 
Community buildings 
Educational buildings....................0+ 
Institutional buildings 
Religious buildings 
Garages, private residential ................ 
Industrial buildings ..............:::0:ss0 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings 
Additions and alterations 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 
are shown below table A-2. 


2 Includes new nonhousekeeping residential building, not shown separately, 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent 
change, 

Ist 11 
months 


1958-59 
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! Composition of regions, and nonfarm population distribution by region, 
3 Housekeeping only. 


Table C-3: Building Permit Activity: Number of Nonresidential Buildings, by Type of Building 


Type of construction 


Amusement buildings 

Commercial garages 

Educational buildings 

Garages, private residential 

Gasoline and service stations..... 
Industrial buildings 

Institutional buildings 

Office buildings 

Religious buildings. 

Stores and other mercantile buildings .... 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


© Revised. 
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Table C-4: Building Permit Activity: Valuation and Number of New Dwelling Units, by Type of Structure, 
Public-Private Ownership, and Region! 


(Housekeeping units only) 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) Number of dwelling units 
Ornersip and [55 pe [ss | Free Tama 
type of structure "Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | 1958 | 1959 | Nov. | Oct. | Nov. | 1958 | 1959 
UNITED § ES 


All new dwelling units .. ; , .4| 11, 752.1 88,908 | 69,668 | 933,320 | 1,055, 319 
Privately owned ; b . | 86, 032 68, 68 | 891,782 | 1, 60,371 
L-family ..........-00-+- , , } 66,483 | 51,344 | 697,997 788, 154 

; ; : ; 510.0] 5,336 | 6,253 55, 402 69, 553 

5-or-more family .... ; ; . .9| 1,222.7} 15,070 | 13, 296 138, 383 172, 664 
Publicly owned ; . . ; 5] 2, 876 41, 538 24, 948 


a ew om 


All new dwelling units .. ; k ; ; . 0) 2 | 169,371 207, 228 
Privately owned r , . i ; 154, 547 196, 987 
1-family ; ; ; k j 116, 223 133, 749 

2-4 family A he ; ; \ : 9, 367 17, 250 
5-or-more family .... , : k I . 28, 957 45, 988 
Publicly owned .......... ; ‘ ‘ , ; 14, 824 10, 241 


All new dwelling units... 2. : " 9] 241, 533 
Privately owned ; ’ ; ; ' 237, 341 
DT ccecetiicaenctinn ; ; . 6] 199, 440 

k , " 13, 295 

5-or-more family b , k 8] 24, 606 
Publicly owned . : \. 5] 4,192 


1 AwovovwK AnNw SN YN — 


All new dwelling units... y L 5 ; L 5 297, 280 
Privately owned k ; ; } 8] 291, 358 

h ; .8] ( 242, 717 

DO GRIND scssinssircesin k , i .1] 13, 328 
5-or-more family ...... ki . , ; of 35, 313 
Publicly owned 3 , ; 3] 5,922 


in = woe & OVE KS ANN = OS @ i 


All new dwelling units .. 
Privately owned 


5-ormore family 
Publicly owned 


~ 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 1 Composition of regions, and nonfarm population distribution by region, 


are shown below table A-2. t Revised. 


Chart 6. 
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Table C-5: Building Permit Activity: Total Valuation, by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location and by State 


Percent 


Valuation (in millions of dollars) ian 
Be, 


State Ist 10 mos. 
. ; . 1958 1959 1958-59 


ALL STATES : , 256. . , 920. , 946. , 808. 19,572. 1 +13 
Metropolitan areas , 490. , 743. ; , 493. , $27. 15, 282.9 
Nonmetropolitan areas 3 9] 3] p 8 a | 4, 289. 2 
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Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
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Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. ' Change of less than one-half of 1 percent. ‘Revised. 
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Table C-6: Building Permit Activity: Number of New Dwelling Units, by Metropolitan-Nonmetropolitan Location and by State 
(Housekeeping units only) 


Percent 
| 1958 | 1959 First 10 months change, 

State lst 10 mos. 
June 1958-59 


ALL STATES 
Metropolitan areas 
Nonmetropolitan areas 


Arizona 


California .. 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
Delaware 
District of Columbia ... 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania ... 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Tennessee 


Vermont ia 
NID: ssissstimsdcoeintiaunencearacaie . 


ARON ssicsipesoceenesessessccess 
VestWifginia ... 

Visconsin 

Wyoming 


Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 


985, 651 
763, 121 


4 | 232, 530 


16, 830 
20, 040 
3,522 
205, 525 
13, 791 


14, 686 
2, 153 
1, 205 

55, 237 

18, 722 


1,909 
51, 986 
16, 973 

7, 183 

7,124 


9, 262 
14,008 
1, 159 
24,222 
16, 075 18, 010 


32, 949 32, 62 
17, 033 
3, 464 
18, 314 
1,796 





5, 663 
3,012 
1, 789 
39, 705 
7, 485 


85, 128 
11, 291 
2,515 
48, 620 
8,971 


6, 954 
29, 525 
2, 68 
3, 643 
2,046 


14,697 
60, 356 
7, 137 
256 

26, 866 


. 20, 184 
2, 340 
16, 754 
1, 230 


1 Change of less than one-Ralf of 1 percent. ‘ Revised. 
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+ 16 
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-8 
+ 25 
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-15 
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Table C-7: Building Permit Activity: Valuation, in Selected Metropolitan Areas 
Valuation (in millions of dollars) Percent 
Metropolitan area 1958 1959 ’ 2 Sin WS aan change, 
i a oa eee ‘i Ist 10 mos, 
at ales __ Oct. June | July | Aug. Sept Oct. 1958 1958-59 
aii 17.2 17.7 19.6 2.7 18. 1 10.2 | 165.0 +14 
Baltimore, Md......... 24.9 20.0 ii2 23.9 16.7 13.5 187.7 +11 
NN, BO ise was sepsncvenenceiverceninoseeen 6.3 6.7 7.6 8.9 11.6 6.8 76. 1 +15 
I inc iccapsiiiaanincivenibiaciiies 22.0 24.4 22.6 30.9 20.2 30.6 218. 1 +30 
IS Re Ws esnssercnne 11.9 19.0 18. 3 13.5 14.3 14.3 126. 1 +5 
Colcnes, 10. «...........- ie 109.9 134.6 134.5 114.2 116. 6 106.1 | 1,054.7 +3 
RIN III ss prisitsncsscersipsebsinnnens 28.7 38.1 46.0 24.7 27.6 31.3 237.2 + 24 
i si aracteintt 18. 3 17.7 16.0 15.1 12.0 10. 1 165. 3 ~12 
Denver, Col.............:s:essssesess 18.6 25.2 18. 3 20.2 19. 4 10. 6 159.7 +40 
BN MINIS: saiconeecrccensanvennsniee 60.6 3.4 50.7 40.8 43.9 48.7 456. 1 -6 
BNE ITE: 50 ssccsessnsoncesinesasaceininss 10.9 12.9 30. 3 12.7 8.3 9.3 90. 0 +29 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif........ 123.5 165. 0 155. 2 150.7 57.2 144.5 | 1, 334.3 +17 
lca atacahelepuissaicnicins 22.9 29.9 ) i 20.6 21.1 18.6 "332. é wa 
Se TR arciciicscnivscctnsensessenonsanenes 14.4 13.7 12.5 11.2 11.9 13.5 130. 6 a 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey .. 136. 5 171. 3 160.9 148.7 174.2 156.8 | 1, 315.0 + 38 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va..............:000+000 7.4 10.0 11.3 << 6.7 4.2 67.8 +2 
IN TING: crsescassnsennnsnnssasinanstiais 43.5 69.7 63.5 38.9 45.7 43.4 385.0 +21 
ON 19.5 13.2 19.0 23. 4 21.9 18.1 | 183.5 + 
I I TE vosscniicemnerseonsinnecientirtns 5.7 8.4 10.0 7.5 6.4 7.0 60.0 +10 
Galle Lake City, Utiii.......:.cccccssscsoss sess. 6.6 5.9 12.5 a2 aaa 6.3 77.6 -8 
San Diego, Calif............0.000+: esseeee pees 32.5 43.7 31.5 38.3 52.9 46. 4 274. 2 + 45 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. .. 42.8 59. 1 49.9 45.3 49.8 52.7 451.3 +11 
SI MINING saves. dtninsendncsseinncevcimmnincki 28. 1 26. 6 24.7 22.8 20.7 18. 2 200. 6 +17 
TO Hoe on vicicsetnntcsennninsicnsonvis © 70.3 39.5 48. 6 48.0 74.8 35. 5 520. 1 -12 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. * Revised. 
Table C-8: Building Permit Activity: Number of New Dwelling Units, in Selected Metropolitan Areas 
(Housekeeping only) 
1958 1959 First 10 months Percent 
Metropolitan area = —_ ; — 
st mos. 
Oct. June July Aug. Sept. Oct. 1958 1959 1958-59 
SIO ccstsehisnsetnnccineidesegisisiiisasubesscuion 1,074 1,563 1,020 1, 108 1,212 749 8,719 | 11, 273 + 29 
IID Tica ni ecrsscsnevesesccescosnsentasccvens 1, 335 1,089 L257 820 861 621 9, 478 9, 620 +1 
I BBs epsiscevcesirecnsrersvsngeeiens 565 496 504 491 926 486 5, 783 6, 645 +15 
Boston, Mass....... sain nnn 904 1,004 1,030 844 1,021 1,068 7,537 8, 400 +11 
Ng TE Bi sarsceecctercorvns — 554 741 571 643 482 402 5, 616 5, 163 -8 
Chicago, Ill. ........... 4, 889 6, 440 5, 600 3,991 4,665] 4,229] 35,628 | 46, 681 +31 
Cleveland, Ohio ..... 1, 131 1,151 1,681 | 969 1, 107 1,182} 8,611 | 11,068 + 29 
Columbus, Ohio....... 669 874 714 801 671 393 7,918 7, 180 -9 
Denver, Colo. ...e.essuscssneseee * 1,106 | 1,196] 1,069] 1,092 798} 625 | 9,328 | 9,364 ) 
Detroit, Mich. ............. nal 3, 126 2, 103 2,476 2,002 2,126 2,079 | 20,676 | 19,987 -3 
I BOG osiccicnsiviesivecssorscssin a 565 604 850 873 498 518 4, 477 5, 504 +23 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif....... 6, 979 8, 415 7,034 7, 788 6,310} 7,191 | 68,355 | 77,808 +14 
NII, I cas cain diana Wwotioaminineniodinnsains 1, 742 1,518 1,279 1, 232 1,543 1,107 | 15,952 | 13, 466 - 16 
SN IIIS. accnicsnctacrnipenmmiocessnosene 574 657 537 488 580 482 5, 642 5, 385 -5 
New York-Northeastern New Jersey.. 7, 547 10, 341 7, 383 8, 141 9, 291 8,972 | 69,332 | 93,912 + 35 
Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. .............:0++0 697 400 508 379 489 327 4, 102 4, 332 +6 
PNG WEG i csnccsvecincessensesnsersenns 2, 267 3, 305 3,451 1, 873 2,259} 2,151 | 17,670 | 22,820 + 29 
I, Ms sssccciccecncscicepnovaxcnrossssiven 1, 660 870 977 1, 733 1, 480 1,329 | 13,622 | 14,805 +9 
Rochester, N. Y............. 429 346 507 401 357 299 2, 592 3, 221 + 24 
Sale Lake City, Utah .... 388 400 454 409 345 335 3, 376 3, 446 +2 
San Diego, Calif. ................. hace 2, 489 2, 849 1,952 2,610 3,478] 3,039 | 18,697 | 26, 423 +41 
San Francisco-Oakland, Calif. .......... 2, 251 2,699 2, 680 2, 459 2,153 2,419 | 21,029 | 25,556 +22 
I i i psiesiintiincncittiiancsniaiiaereian 1, 109 1,229 1, 290 1,001 97 839 8,670 | 11,700 + 35 
NR TI Goon scisesiitcncesevescsnenee ® 2,184 1, 382 3,232 2,445 1,923} 2,545 | 19,646 | 21,776 +11 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bure a of the Census. 1 Change of less than one half of 1 percent. ® Revised. 
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+ 17 
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Table C-9: 


by Type of Building Construction 


First 10 months 1959 (thousands of dollars) 


‘Type of building 
construction 


All building constriction! ...................... 
New dwelling umits? ...........:sscesssesssesees 
New nonresidential building .................. 
Commercial buildings...............0+ 
Amusement buildings . 
Commercial garages ...........0e:s+s00 
Gasoline and service stations........ 
Office buildings...........ccceceserereeeeees 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs.. 
Community buildings.............cssseeee 
Educational buildings..... 
Institutional buildings ... 
Religious buildings.................:sss+ 
Garages, private residential .............. 
Industrial buildings............csssceseseeees 
Public utilities buildings 
All other nonresidential buildings ... 
Additions and alterations................+. 














All building construction! 
New dwelling units 2 
New nonresidential building .................. 
Commercial buildings ..........:..0:sse+00 
Amusement buildings .............::++0+ 
Commercial garages ...........00ssesee 
Gasoline and service stations........ 
Office buildimgs............cececcessese sees 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs.. 
Community buildings.............cccceeceseee 
Educational buildings..............:00 
Institutional buildings ...............+0 
Religious buildings.............-scssss+ 
Garages, private residential .............. 
Industrial buildings................::c+seseee 
Public utilities buildings................0 
All other nonresidential buildings .... 
Additions and alterations................+. 









All building constructivn?..................... 
New dwelling units ? 
New nonresidential building .................. 
Commercial buildings...............-ss-ss+ 
Amusement buildings .. 
Commercial garages ...........csesesesees 
Gasoline and service stations ....... 
ORCO DITA csisissncesseoresascts venssc 
Stores and other mercantile bldgs.. 
Community buildings.............::00ss000 
Educational buildings..............:++0-+ 
Institutional buildings ........... waste 
Religious OBEN oa sicscsciscosensnesensie 
Garages, private residential .. saci wie 
Industrial buildings............:+:s:sssssseeee 
Public utilities buildings.................++ 
All other nonresidential buildings .... 
Additions and alterations................+. 












Source: 


rately. ? Housekeeping only. 




















Department of Commerce, -Bureau of the Census. 




















207,814 ’ 
106, 595 101, 494 
P3357 141, 643 


17, 609 
4, 072 
234 
968 

3, 086 
9, 249 
36, 489 
21, 670 
9, 360 
5, 460 
639 

3, 376 
7, 066 
14, 377 
19, 705 


85, 994 
2, 113 
320 
775 
67, 426 
15, 361 
35, 834 
25,649 
6, 040 
4, 144 
1, 259 
12, 631 
3, 855 









125, 975 
38, 091 
2,411 
1, 198 
2,945 
10, 632 
20, 905 
36, 763 
21, 398 
4,916 
10, 449 
19, 969 
17, 160 
7,033 
6, 959 
45, 771 







178, 997 
13, 199 
3, 357 































131, 769 
58, 002 
62, 902 
11, 410 

1, 154 
256 
723 

2, 244 

7, 033 

31, 288 
21, 073 

6, 297 
3,919 
3, 579 
4, 038 
2, 416 

10, 170 


126, 651 
75, 601 
28, 312 

1, 000 

0 
2,077 
5, 645 
19, 591 
23, 496 
12, 468 
7,970 
3,058 
758 
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1, 085, 101 
663, 232 
321, 594 

74, 846 

5, 657 

510 

5, 425 

18, 688 
44, 567 
105, 365 
51, 869 
29, 900 
23, 595 
22, 883 
84, 880 
18, 606 
15,013 








































































501, 378 234,948} 457,377 
293, 114 144,301} 235,279 
143, 014 69,481} 193,968 
57, 838 18, 105 77, 549 
6, 373 1,950 3, 460 
3, 841 1, 391 1, 081 
1, 487 1, 297 1, 369 
24, 182 5,994 43, 544 
21, 955 7, 472 28, 096 
27, 854 34,680] 87, 342 
12, 146 21,478] 67,126 
7, 144 8, 351 14, 187 
8, 565 4, 852 6, 029 
763 573 

8, 497 7, 341 

2, 228 7, 495 

5, 208 13, 668 

19, 579 27, 237. 


1 Includes new nonhousekeepi ng residential building, not shown sepa- 





Part D--Contracts 


Table D-1: Contract Awards: Public Construction, by Ownership and Type of Construction! 


Value (in millions of dollars) 
Ownership and — 
change, 


type of construction Year 
1958-59 


TOTAL PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION 


FEDERALLY OWNED 
Residential buildings 
Nonresidential buildings. 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential buildings 
Airfield buildings. 
Troop housing 
Warehouses 
All other 
Airfields? 
Conservation and development........... 
Highways 
Electric power 
All other federally owned 


wv 
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STATE AND LOCALLY OWNED....:.-.... 
Residential buildings 
Nonresidential buildings 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional 
Administrative and service 
Other nonresidential buildings 
Highways 
Sewer and water systems 


OMOWwnoH aon 


4, 489. 3 
1,050.0 
708, 2 
341.8 
669.5 
450.0 
219.5 


Public service enterprises 

Electric power 
Conservation and development 123.3 
All other State and locally owned..... 160.7 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. | Includes major force-account projects started, principally by TVA and 
State highway departments. 2 Beginning with January 1958, includes missile launching facilities which were previously included 
under all other federally owned. 
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Table D-2: Contract Awards: Highway Construction, by Ownership, Source of Funds, and Type of Facility! 


Percent 


Ownership, source of funds, change, 


and type of facility Year 


1958-59 


ALL HIGHWAY CONSTRUCTION : . , ‘ ° . : 3, 794.5 
FEDERALLY OWED . . ; , ; . : 2 84. 


OU PTUE TII oss inscasssscsnnsesssovecs ; ‘ . ' ; ‘ 3, 204. 
Federally aided projects: 
Total value . : 5 . \ . le 2,629.9. 
' Federal funds . . ‘ ‘i \ . ' 1, 876. 
Independent State projects: 
Total value : . > . 3 - ‘ ° 574. 
Toll facilities 8. . 3. a 3.7 e 59. 


61.0 51.8 47.9 f 4.0 . 05. 6 
Source: Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. l Includes force-account work started on Federal and State projects. 
? By municipalities and counties. 
(34) 
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Cenhinatn di lueaiadl in, Public Construction 


——F | By Ownership 


‘ercent | Millions of Dollars 
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Year 

958-59 
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Chart 7. 


-2] 
-58 
-18 
+19 
-41 
+12 
-25 
-18 


| SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Table D-3: Value of Construction Contracts Reported by the F. W. Dodge Corporation 
(U. S$. Summary, excluding A Alaska and Hawaii) 


Value (in millions of dollars) 


Percent change, 
12 months ending 


in Jan., 1959-60 


January 





ae anuary 1960 


36, 294 


Building construction 
Residential .... 
Nonresidential 


Engineering 
Public works .... 
Utilities 
Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published b by the F. W. Dodge Corporation. 


! Dodge index of construction contracts, seasonally adjusted, 1947-49=100: January 1959, 248; January 1960, 235. 


Table D-4: Value of Construction Contract Awards Reported by the Engineering News-Record 
(U. S. Summary, excluding Alaska and Hawaii) 


Value (in in millions of dollars) 


Ownership and Percent change, 
12 months ending 


type of construction January in Jan., 1959-60 


8, -3 
Privately owned i +27 
Publicly owned 


Private industrial buildings + 60 
Buildings, except private industrial 6 ‘ , +1 
Highways and bridges ’ , - 29 
Sewer systems ae 
Water systems 
Unclassified and all other - 10 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data published by the Teslavation fous inated. Data include on! only 
those projects with contract values above the following minimum sizes: Water supply, earthwork, and waterways—$44,000; other pub- 
lic works-$73,000; industrial buildings—$93,000; other buildings—$344,000. 1 Four weeks. 





Part E--Costs 


Table E-1: Construction Cost Indexes 
Indexes (1947-49= 100) Percent 
change, 
Compiler and coverage 1959 Annual average} year, 


1958-59 








Americen Appraisal Genpeny +3 
Associated General Contractors +4 
E. H. Boeckh and Associates (20 city average): 
Residences . ‘ é Ls . \ ‘ i } +3 
Apartments, hotels, and office buildings . ’ ; . . i , ; : +3 
Commercial and factory buildings ; } 0} : E i ‘ ‘ é +3 
Engineering News-Record: 
Building x . , : ; , , _ a +4 
Construction , js 5 Ls ‘ i i ki ! +5 


Department of Commerce composite 142 | 142 +2 


Sources as stated above. 1A composite of cost indexes, compiled by the Bureau of the Census, representative of the major types 
of construction weighted by the current relative importance of each type. ® Revised. 


Table €-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Construction Materials, by Selected Groups and Commodities 


_(1947- 49=100, etees ehescine specified) Percent 


Commodity De asia, | 1960 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 


Jan. Jan. 





ALL CONSTRUCTION | MATERIALS ! ... oe 4 ~ 135, 0 . 134. 6 134.9] 135.2] 130.5] 130.3] 132.4 


Lumber and wood products: 
Soft woods: 
Douglas fir 136.0} 132.8 \ 124.9] *126.9 
Southern pine ... 117.7] 118.5 . 118.5| 118.4 
Other softwoods... sieeaticaabieanial 142.3| 142.2 ‘ 137.7| 135.7 
Hardwoods used in construction . sci 123.4 123.1 / 123.3 | *123.9 
Millwork 138.6] 138.7 s 138.1] 137.9 
100.9|} 96.6 ; 94.5] 97.2 
Softwood . s 97.2 89.1 . 85.3] 90.4 
Herdwood 106.5| 106.5 ° 106.3} 106.3 


- 2 6 2 2 © Ss Ss 
NRK NDAUYUDON 
me sN WOON 


_ 


Building paper and board.........................| 147-6] 147.6 : 147.6| 147.6 
Insulation board 150.4] 150.4 % 150.4 150.4 
100, 4 100.4 e 100.4 109.4 





128.3} 128.3 . 128.3} 128.3 


Metals and metal products: 
Finished mill and foundry products: 

Structural steel shapes 

Reinforcing bars .. pis cnceels canescens 

Galvanized sheets, ‘carbon. 

Black steel pipe, carbon 

Wire nails, 8d common 

Copper water tubing 

Building wire 

Nonmetallic sheathed cable 
Builders’ hardware: 

Cabinet hinge 

Door lock sets 


eee eeeee @ 
VMNNNWORO HW 
. . a . . . e . 
SORA R AUS hE 

OAimwmwerrtxs 


— 
os 


> 





Fabricated metal products 
used in construction: 
Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings’.. 
Enameled iron fixtures 
Vitreous china fixtures 
Brass fittings 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-2: Indexes of Wholesale Prices of Construction Materials, by Selected Groups and Commodities--Continued 
(1947-49100, unless otherwise specified) ==» | Percent 
¥ at | — | change, 





Commodity ee 1960 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | Jan, 
Aug. r] Sept. { Oct. ] Nov. | ° . Jan. | Jan. Jan. | 1959-60 
and alaraceton aoe ages ial eee dase ae eee 


Metals and metal product s—Con. 
Fabricated metal products 
used in construction--Con. 
Heating equipment! 
Steam and hot water equipment ...... 
Warm air furnaces 
Fuel burning equipment, 
automatic 
Water heaters, domestic 
Metal doors, sash, and trim 





Tanks and sheet metal products: 
Steel roofing (Jan. 1958=100) 
Corrugated aluminum roofing 

(Jan. 1958=100) 








Machinery and motive products: 
; i Elevators and escalators 
ercent Fans and blowers, except portable 


Nonmetallic minerals products 
used in construction: 
Flat glass: 
Plate glass 
Window glass 
Concrete ingredients 
Sand, gravel, and crushed stone 
Portland cement 
Concrete products ... 
Building block 
Concrete pipe 
Ready-mixed concrete 
(Jan. 1958=100) 
Structural clay products,,......ssseseseees ‘| 
Building brick 
Clay tile 
Clay sewer pipe 
Gypsum products 


145. 
145. 
140, 
| 130. 
| 152. 
| 130. 
118. 
159. 


145.0 | 145. 
145.3 | 145. 
140.4 | 140. 
130.2 | 130. 
152.1 | 152. 
130.3 | *130. 
118.6 | 118. 
159.2 | 160. 


145.7 
145.9 
134.6 
124.7 
145.9 
125.6 
117.4 
148.4 


155. 
130. 
118. 
160. 


-0 
3 
4 
0 
2 
7 
-8 | 
3 


Nr Ne = BR YO 
NAW BW O 
YARN hw SO 
Pon ovr nwo 
MN A & WOO 
WNNNr KF O- 


(?) 
134.6 


134.7 
127.3 
153.7 
127.1 
128.6 | 128.6 128.6, 128.6 128.6) 123.8 
130.4 | 130.4 130.4 130.4 130.4 124.9 
| 144.6 | 144.6 | 144.6 144.6 144.6 136.2 


| 110.8 | 110.8 | 113.6) 113.6 113.6) 111.2 


102. 
140, 
140. 
132. 
164. 
133. 


102.0 .0| 102.0 | "102. 
| 139.5 | 139.4) 139.7) 139. 


139.4 | ~4| 139.4) 139. 
| 130.7 | -7 | 131.3 | 131. 
165.6 | -8 | 164.8 164, 
| 133.1 | -1 | 133.1 | 133. 











° cwreeer « . . 
ORDkDK ANN B&B DA 
mA DWwO OO CO 
aA DYN VY Ww 
. Ce. @ ne SF . : 
ANUOMKNUH SI CO 


+ 
mB OOCCOOWNN N 


Prepared asphalt roofing | 
Other nonmetallic minerals | 
used in construction: . 136.9 | 136.9 | 136.9 | 136.9 137.5) 126.6 
Insulation materials -9 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 102.9 | 102.9, 102.9/| 100.3 
Asbestos cement shingles .................. -0 | 167.0 ix 167.0 | 167.0 , 168.4 | 149.8 


So 


Miscellaneous products: 
Kitchen cabinets, metal, base only ° 151.6 
Linoleum, inlaid 130.5 ‘ 

101.5 | 101.5 | 106.3 


Asphale floor tile..............scscsscsceesees 100. 4 oe | 
Rubber floor tile 114. 9} 114.9 114.9 | 114.9 | 113.0 | 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. ea items not shown separately. 7 Not available. 3 Change 
of less than one-half of 1 percent. * Revised. 


148.1 | 142.0 | 
137.6 | 130.8 








CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 


Table E-3: Wholesale Prices of Selected Construction Materials 


Commodity Unit 


inianuun 


LUMBER 
Douglas fir: 
Dimension, construction, 25% standard, 2’’x4”’, RL., green, S4S, p 
mixed dimension c/I, f.o.b. mill ; ae $72. 041 
Boards, construction, 25% standard, RL., green, S4S, 1” x8”, loose, mixed c/1 
of boards and dimension, f.o.b. mill L ft. 66. 699 66. 689 59. 996 
Timbers, construction, 8’’x8’’ to 12’’x12’’, RL., rough or S4S, green, c/lor ; 
mixed cars, f.o.b. mill . ft. 81.732 80. 364 68. 719 
Southern pine: 
Dimension, No. 2, 2” x 4” x 16’, S4S, dried, SL., 
f.0.b, mill } ft. 91. 249 90. 964 87. 523 
Boards, No. 2, 1’’x6’’xRL., S4S, dried, SL., c/1 or mixed cars, 
f.o.b. mill... . ft. 82. 274 82. 273 78. 181 
* Ponderosa pine boards, .No. 3, 1”x 12”, RL., S4S, dry, c/1 y 
or mixed cars, f.o.b. mill = 75.500 75.660 ‘ieee 
Oak, red, flooring, select, plain, 25/32” thick, 2- 1/4”’ face, bundled, c/I, f.0.b. mill . ft. 179. 216 179, 216 170. 10 
Maple flooring, 2d grade, 25/32’’x2-1/4” face, SL, c/1, f.o.b. mill . ft. 207. 657 210. 192 210. 417 


MILLWORK 
Door, flush type, interior, hardwood face, veneer, premium grade, as per CS- 200-55, 
2’6’’x6’8’’x 1-3/8"’, f.0.b. factory, c/l freight allowed | ; 7.934 
Window unit, wood, double hung, Ponderosa pine, 2’4’’x4’6"’, with frame 
sash, glazing, weather stripping and sash balance as per CS-190-53, 
mixed c/l, f.0.b. factory . 221 | 14,221 





PLYWOOD 
Douglas fir, interior, grade A-D, 1/4’’x48’’x96’’, 3 ply, f.0.b. mill | " 60. 679 

* Douglas fir, interior, grade C-D, 5/16’’x48’’x96"’, 5 ply, f.0.b. mill fe | , 85. 904 
Plywood, birch, standard panel, grade 1-3 or 1-4, type II glue, 

3 ply 1/4” thick, 48’’x96’’, c/1, f.o.b. factory » ft. ‘ | 213.088 


PREP ARED PAINT 
Latex, water-thinned, inside, first grade, delivered 
Varnish, floor, first grade, delivered 
Enamel, white or colors, gloss, first grade, delivered 
Inside, flat, white, first grade, delivered 
Outside, white or colors, first grade, delivered 





METAL PRODUCTS 
Structural shapes, carbon steel, 6’’x4’’x1/2”’ —— 30’ long, ASTM spec. 
A-7, base quantity, f.o.b. mill. eae ake 
Bars, reinforcing, carbon steel, 3/4” round x 30° long. with 10% ‘shorts, 
ASTM spec. A-15, 57T, base quantity, f.o.b. mill 
Sheets, galvanized, carbon steel, 24 gage x 30’’ wide x 96”’ long, 
commercial coating, base chemistry, base packaging, base quantity, 
f.o.b. mill ‘ 100 1b. 
Pipe, standard, black, carbon steel, buttweld, threaded and coupled, 
1-1/4’’ nominal, random lengths c/1, wt. 228 Ibs. per 100’, f.o.b. mill 100 ft. 
Pipe, standard, galvanized, carbon steel, buttweld, threaded and coupled, 
1-1/4’ nominal, random lengths c/1, wt. 228 Ibs. per 100’, f.0.b. mill 100 ft. 
Nails, wire, carbon steel, 8d common, c/I, f.o.b. mill 100 1b. 
Soil pipe, cast iron, 4’’, single hub, extra heavy, f.o.b. foundry 5’ length 
Copper water tubing, type L, 3/4’’ size, .045’’ wall thickness, 
shipped in 60’ coils, 10,000’ lots or more, f.o.b. mill, freight allowed Foot 
Building wire, type RH-RW, size 12, solid, single braid, f.o.b. destination, 
or freight prepaid or allowed on specified amounts ................... putdicasonsniainrs M ft. 
Insect screening, aluminum, 18x14 mesh, 30”’ wide, c/1, f.o.b. 














100 sq. ft. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table E-3: Wholesale Prices of Selected Construction Materials--Continued 





Commodity Unit | aaaacepes citi 
ae er “Dec. | Now 


— = — 
PLUMBING EQUIPMENT | 


Bathtub, 5’, enameled iron, recessed, f.o.b. factory, freight allowed............. | $55.757 | $55.179 $50. 725 


Lavatory, 20’’x18’’ and 19’’x17’’, enameled iron, f.o.b. plant, freight allowed .... | 13.551 | 13. 382 | 12.422 
24. 142 23.754 | 21.970 


Water closet, vitreous china, closed coupled, reverse trap, 
f.o.b. plant, freight allowed 
Sink, 32’’x21’’, enameled steel, acid resisting, 2-compartment, f.o.b. plant, | 
freight allowed 12.711 | 12.711 | 13. 130 
HBATING EQUIPMENT 
Convectors, nonferrous, free standing, average steam rating 40.8 to 43.0, 
f.o.b. factory, freight allowed . ft. -479 - 466 | . 469 
Furnace, warm air: | 
Steel, forced air, oil fired, with burner, bonnet output 90,000-115,000 BTU, 
Ci, CURR, TOCA SEINE cscs cssiccsccsincocsss ss cece sastraransncnshensiccsivacnqanenente oat 242.910 , 242.910 245.632 
** Steel, forced air, gas fired, input rating 85,000-110,000 BTU, 
f.o.b. factory, freight allowance 150. 556 151.676 | 
Furnace, floor, gas fired, manual controls, input rating 40,000-50,000 BTU, 
sei NI cena psu ceracsacshshcdnonssvesownsacaides soe panarsoat aaah nce asmeasacnemionntins (}y | = 61.925 | 
Oil burner, mechanical forced draft, 144-3 gal. per hr., f.0.b. factory ... sieoites | 111.615 111.615 
Water heater, gas fired, automatic, l-year guarantee, 30-gal. steel storage. 
tank, f.o.b. factory, freight allowed 








NONMETALLIC MINERAL PRODUCTS 
Sand, construction, f.o.b. plant 
Gravel, for concrete, 1-1/2’’ maximum, f.o.b. plant 
Crushed stone, for concrete, 1-1/2’’ maximum, f.o.b. plant 
Building blocks, concrete, lightweight aggregate, 8’’x8’’x16”’, f.o.b. plant 
Building brick, clay, f.o.b. plant 
Partition tile, clay, scored, 4’x12""x12”, 3-cell, 16 lbs., f.o.b. plant. 
Lath, gypsum, 3/8’’x16’’x48"’, f.o.b. plant, freight equalized 
Wallboard, gypsum, 3/8’’x48’’, varying lengths, f.o.b. plant, 
freight equalized 
Shingles, asphalt, strip, thick square butt, 210 lbs., f.0.b. factory, 
freight allowance 
Siding shingles, asbestos cement, f.o.b. plane, freight equalized 








Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. *Beginning with January 1959, prices not ot comparable with those for 
previous periods because of a change in specification, | **Beginning with November 1959, prices not comparable with those for 
previous periods because of a change in specification. 1 Not available. "Revised 


Table E-4: Indexes of Union Hourly Wage Rates for Selected Building Trades 
(1947-49 =100) 


; Building 
Period : Shana 


NOT AVAILABLE 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. | * Estimated. 





Table E-5: Union Hourly Wage Scales’ for Selected Building Trades for 100 Cities 
(As of January 4, 1960) 


ALL PLACES: 


Cents-per-bour increase, 
Oct. 1, 1959—Jan. 4, 1960....... 


Albuquerque, N. Mex. ............ 
IIs cisichaisvesvepnecasonstveens 
Baltimore, Md. ...........ccc.es0000 
Birmingham, Alla. .................... 
Boise, Idaho 

Boston, Mass. .............. 

Gg Ble Hs sasctrecssncce asad 
Burlington, VE. ............ssceseeee 
SI IR sicisisSisnetnosssnectssenen 
I, Be Mo scssessecisnsessouss 


Charleston, W. Va. ................ 
I, Bee Mos ccsssescsccsessencess 
Chattanooga, Tenn. .............. 
Cheyenne, Wyo. ............0s0ss.000 
ING Fis ice rcsiecssersepersscoense 
CRmCERRRE, CREO cacnsicccscscssneese 
Cleveland, Ohio................00+ 
| A 
Columbus, Ohio ...................+. 
Ns Te Scccaiathspasicencesmcmescs 





UR IID ciresssstrsisisiscmscnnes 
I IB seniciestisnninssnssicsinte 
Des Moines, lowa .................. 
Rs. cisctsricinccsnsesinens 
SN INI, ssancclssisacipinestcnense 
I IN ataicnicnssscssiiiionn 
ETI: sctsinimstniaisnilanaiibanaaens 
Evansville, Ind. .... 

age, BE. BIRR. enccencssccsccccscsscese 
Grand Rapids, Mich. .............. 


I BIN iicicccsrtienscncsinns 
I TS seicicnictactinnnanntcnns 
Indianapolis, Ind. .................. 
POON TROD xccsecsserersescenes 
Jacksonville, Fla. ................ 
Kansas City, Mo. ..............00 
Knoxville, Tenn. ..................+. 
Lamabing, BCR. ..n..ccscsecsereesees 
Las Vegas, Nev. ............s000 
Dderbe Binehe, Ba. cecsseresrscices 


Los Angeles, Calif. .............. 
AOU TER. ecsiscnsnsssesesenssse 
IOI, TID. sccecinsiecsenssceiccsess 
Manchester, N. H. .................. 
Memphis, Tenn. ................000 
ae 
Milwaukee, Wis. ................... 
Minneapolis, Minn. ................ 
PN ING sities ntesinitiiniincnines 
Montgomery, Alla. .................. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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100 
400 
470 
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$3. 90 


Estimated average rate.......... $4.07 
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Table E-5: Union Hourly Wage Scales! for Selected Building Trades for 100 Cities-Con. 


(As of January 4, 1960) 
eee eS eae — 
| 
| 
| 





City Bricklayers | Carpenters | Electricians | Painters Plasterers Plumbers 
——— —_t—— +— +— + 4 asec 
Nashville, Tenn. ..............006 $3. 750 $3. 050 * $3. 425 $3. 050 * $3. 300 
Newark, N. J. ........... . 500 4. 300 4. 250 850 4.500 
New Haven, Conn. ... . 750 3. 450 *3.9@5 250 . 750 
4 





A 
Ww 


Yew hw hw HS 
WNNN EWE Nw 


New Orleans, La. ..... 675 . 200 * 3.625 750 . 195 
New York, N. Y. ....... - 400 * 4.150 500 . 700 


3 

“J 

700 4 
Norfolk, Va. ........00 . 750 3. 425, - 960 3. 375 

: 

3 

3 


750 
000 
000 " 
800 
125 


BI, COMES S: scssesessccevssnaessee . 550 64.052 500 840 
Oklahoma City, Okla. .......... 
BRL PUNE S: 5: ssaccsevcscocsnascessens 
BN TING “acscincasenctveseandessesstoee 


— 
—~ 
wv 


000 . 625 
- 000 . 600 
400 999 


- 400 . 725 
. 700 - 900 
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2 
3 
a . 625 
3 
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100 
000 


785 
600 
775 
850 
280 
250 
325 
200 
750 
650 


375 
000 
600 
300 
700 
550 
. 625 


325 - 150 
180 3. 960 
575 . 075 
200 . 250 
400 780 
950 775 
000 750 
800 450 
350 230 
400 935 


Philadelphia, Pa. ............00+ 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Pittsburgh, Pa. ...... 

Portland, Maine 

Portland, Oreg. ..........0.-.ss000+ 
Providence, R. IL. ...........se0000 
Raleigh, N. C......... 

Reading, Pa. ...... 

Richmond, Va. .... 

NOT, IN. Le sccccsccsocsesecsese 
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Rock Island, Ill. (Dist.)® 
MM TID, cssinisouessiconascaives 
SII BENE. sxcantbsaccenctecectns 
Salt Lake City, Utah 

San Antonio, Tex. ......... 

San Diego, Calif. ......... 

San Francisco, Calif. ............ 
Santa Fe, N. Mex. .............0... 


260 
725 


100 
690 
300 
940 
750 
540 
500 
050 
625 
000 


550 
800 
450 
625 
625 
025 
790 
500 
750 
- 700 
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Schenectady, N.Y. .........c-.s000 





- 625 
- 515 


I I ci cainsnpesaesndinidden 
Seattle, Wash. .... 

Shreveport, La. ............. 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. ... 
South Bend, Ind. .... 

Spokane, Wash. ...... 
Springfield, Mass. .. 

Syracuse, N. Y....... 

Tampa, Fla. ........ 

Toledo, Ohio 


+ 


me 
2. 
2. 
2 
2. 
R, 
2. 
2. 
2. 
2. 


560 
800 
585 
250 
650 
800 
520 
800 
600 
350 
000 
600 
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450 
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Tela, Olle. «....... 
Washington, D. C...... 
Vichita, Kan. .......... 
Vilmington, Del. .... 
Worcester, Mass. .... 
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Youngstown, Ohio 
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Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. | * Represents an increase in rates between October 1, 1959 and Janu- 
ary 4, 1960. tCorrected data. 1 These scales represent the minimum wage rates (excluding holidays and vacation payments 
regularly made or credited to the worker each pay period) agreed upon through collective bargaining between employers and unions. 

? Excludes 10 cents vacation allowance which is included in negotiated scale. 3 No union scale in effect on survey date. 
Excludes 15 cents vacation allowance which is included in negotiated scale. 5 Excludes 7 1/2 cents vacation allowance which 
isincluded in negotiated scale. © Excludes 4 percent vacation allowance which is included in negotiated scale. 7 Excludes 7 
cents vacation allowance which is included in negotiated scale. 8 Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 
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Part F--Materials Output 


Chart 8 


Construction Materials 
index (1947—49+100) Composite Output Index Index (1947-49100) | 
200 200 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 
150 


UNADJUSTED 


100 VVA pA PP wx 








1951 1952 1953 1954 | 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 


SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.60-10-T | 
ss " a" parm sitar am —- 


Table F-1: Construction Materials: Indexes of Output (Unadjusted and Seasonally Adjusted) 


(Monthly average 1947-49=100) 
Monthly Indexes 


Unadjusted _ Seasonally adjusted 
Material aaa 
ee Annual average 


Lumber and wood products 

Mill work 

Paint, varnish, and lacquer 
Portland cement 

Asphalt products 

Heating and plumbing equipment 
Iron and steel products 

Clay construction products 


a 


Gypsum products 171.7 193.1 183.4 
Plumbing fixtures 117.3 “413.3 129.1 





Source: Table compiled by the Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by various Government agencies and by private 
firms as shown in notes to the tables following in Part F. ‘Revised. | Not available. 
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eis Lumber and Wood Products 


Index of Production 
index (1947-49100) 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


UNADJUSTED 
4 





1951 1952 ° 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


= DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0 60-10-1 | 


Table F-2: Lumber and Wood Products: Production, Shipments, and Stocks 


Douglas fir ow 
Softwood lumber ! Hardwood flooring! plywood 2 "8 | Hardboard} 


b 3 
Period (Million board feet) (Thousand board feet) (Million cards (Tons) 


square feet) (Tons) 

Production 
1947-49 average .......cseernes 812, 365 789, 437 1, 802 766, 269 294, 214 
Year: 953, 706 947,023 5, 379 989, 059 568, 522 
927, 294 922, 789 "6,340 | 1,026, 790 608, 623 
1,034,098 | 1,022, 299 7,752 | 1,123,853 837, 977 

12 months ending: 

September 1959 1,020, 068 | 1,012, 653 * 7,466 | 1,131, 765 801, 229 
October 1959. 1,021,027 | 1,010, 181 7,571 | 1,133, 318 822, 941 
November 1959 1,026, 972 | 1,012,776 7,666 | ‘1,128, 011 * 833, 261 
December 1959 1,034,098 | 1,022, 299 7,752 | 1,123, 853 837,977 


74,041 63, 694 £523 75,941 54, 833 
78, 269 77, 603 623 84, 087 61,270 
73,919 79, 666 592 81, 021 63, 813 
80, 802 86, 139 614 95,713 66, 479 
89, 563 93, 293 693 107, 341 71, 202 
88, 494 89, 622 675 100, 510 73,315 
92, 372 93, 574 654 104, 712 74, 022 
93,053 89, 332 552 101, 855 73, 329 
89, 749 89, 446 689 100, 273 77, 834 
92, 346 90, 570 642 100, 745 73, 738 
93, 985 87, 322 742 99, 084 78,422 
November. ...ssseseess 80, 379 72, 515 666 | *76,729 65, 004 
December 81, 167 73, 217 610 71, 783 


Percent chan 


December, 1958-59 +10 +15 
Year, 1958-59 +12 +11 


*As of end of period. Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: | National Lumber Manufacturers Association. 
Douglas Fir Plywood Association. Monthly data are estimated from quarterly totals. * Department of Commerce, Bureau of the 
Census. ‘Revised. 
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Chart 10. Paint, Varnish, and Lacquer 


Index of Production for Trade Sales 


index (1947-49=100) Index (1947-49100) | 





UNADJUSTED 





SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 





| 
0 | 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 | 





















SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.060-10-J 


















Production for trade sales 
(Thousands of gallons) 


Shipments 
(Thousands of units) 








































Period 

















Ponderosa Hardwood Sash! Paint, varnish, & lacquer’ 
pine doors1 doors | 
I aint 33.768 33,2908 | 311,043 266, 701 
i alent 2, 028 5, 611 9, 887 313, 128 
BN ssciabeiacix ssukcilscivenpbunselnuncecuciovicesbanasein 1,919 4, 439 9, 666 333, 100 
DN ile ah eon cae es enaeaa a beensian 2, 474 4,613 11, 049 356, 700 
12 months ending: 
ISNT BDI isisiccscvscnssivacccisccceanses 2,523 4, 840 11, 645 354, 500 
IE Fe iiciseecesvccrecvvcsesssoscsescesesns 2, 534 4, 753 11, 571 355, 100 
PRUE Tr iincrscprontnncevesasscervarssens 2, 516 4, 657 11, 327 355, 600 
is dnckce tickeusscrcsswicosonsncss 2, 474 4, 613 11,049 356, 700 
Ss NR sat nbianeeinbaenceaeabousul 187 298 22, 900 
I ii iapibetinseccsceceecstesitectaveeiins 167 433 25, 200 
PIE icievvecscisvsdpecssescvsnsesctscoseones 228 368 25, 400 
ON aie eee iota d coe caet 202 402 30, 300 
ee ccpeatekixvGeidasdnebetanesdostanmeeesiperes 241 400 35, 000 
Da ccnensnapvidnuntsiipsdincspensuivineecetes 226 413 1,071 34, 700 
SN isiens tabvbiivbiannigeibpenichiinspeuuaubieiees 223 455 1,075 33, 500 
DEEN n'a sutebardvebbiaies sarhinansnechinivertapens 190 333 32, 400 
NR cidiccapccanaccuniandcestninccnssiebenrse™ 230 436 1,053 31, 400 
iiss cps cnkcsnsvcbinsovvescnsones cease 228 450 1,032 31, 100 
ig chia Siadisidcndcapsbnccaeicepces 221 377 1,059 29, 300 
a caicnnsnntubsidccsendeccavececbaxens 173 292 24, 400 
II ccriatecsascsk cebanincewssancseicbind 145 254 24, 000 
ae RII css caicccssennccscksendvanscnssons +§ 
Ne aca uscccedtbenncchsbsscvonenusests civaniies +7 
Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: | National Wood Work Manufacturers Association (whose data are from 
member firms only and are not adjusted to represent full coverage). 2 Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 3 Produc- 


tion. Beginning in January 1959 data for shipments only have been available. Special tabulations prepared by the source agency in- 
dicate only minor differences between production and shipments. See NOTE to this table in the April 1959 issue. 
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chart 11. Portland Cement 


index (1947-49#100) Index of Production a 


SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


UNADJUSTED 











1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


| SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-K 















Shipments ** 
(Million square feet) 


Pro- 
duction 


































Period Asphalt Asphale 
oe Asphalt | insulated and tar Gypsum 
ti. siding? | __ brick saturated lath! 






ine2 
seeing siding 2 felts 2 


























































































































1947-49 average 200,607 | 199, 306 61, 252 2, 076 
Year: 1957 297,801 | 291, 741 53, 326 2,224 
1958.. £311,319 | 309,650 58, 228 2, 153 
1959 338,529 | 337,950 59,821} 952} 1,516 | 34,252] wcccecee | eecccees 
12 months ‘ending: 
September 1959 ......++ 341,659 | 341,086 58, 049 2, 360 
October 1959.....ssese008 339,939 | 336,729 59,424} 978) 1,545 | 33,982] ..ccceee | coeceece 
November 1959 ......0.+ 338,008 | 334, 190 59,331] 958) "1,525 | 34, OL] ..ccecee | cocccece 
December 1959......000. 338,529 | 337,950 59,821; 952] 1,516 | 34,252] .cceceee | eoeccece 
| ee 23, 590 16, 817 2,391 
TIP? JARBOEY cecnccsccccccccsecie 18, 604 14, 544 2,698 
February ....cssccosseseees 16, 710 14, 943 3, 365 2, 223 497 
Maschi.ccce ccccccccccccccese 24, 329 23, 250 6,950 4,032 
ADC cccecccwacsicesecceces 29, 093 30, 423 3, 985 2,672 
itiitinsnsniansstbinintniti 33,428 | 33,278 4, 749 2, 794 638 
TO ccaceducnssneiaconsites 33, 455 36, 361 5, 563 3, 116 
Jully ccccccoccsscccccecccccce 34, 182 37, 370 6, 163 3, 403 
AUgUSte cecrccccscsccecceses 34, 800 37, 111 2,918 683 
September......s.seeseeee . 32, 590 35, 351 3, 183 
October. ....+.00. 31,127 32,523 3,671 
November.....+. .| 26,100} 22,219 2, 222 (@) 
December......cccccccccces 24,111 2,054 
December, 1958-59......s00eseee eeaend 
Ty ISSO SD caccccecesssssives wl SRY. Re ce ceces aendees 





*As of end of period. | **Data reported on a quarterly basis. Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: ! De- 
partment of Interior, Bureau of Mines. 2 Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. + 3Not yet available. * Revised. 
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Table F-5: Portland Cement: Destination of Shipments, by State 


(Thousands of barrels) 


Calendar year 12 months ending-- 


October | November Dec. 


Alabama 5, 019 
Arizona seins 3, 858 


California 
Colorado 


Connecticut 
District of Columbia 


Florida 
Georgia 


Illinois 
Indiana 


an 
~— 
w 


Kansas 


Kentucky 
Louisiana... 


2 90 
Bees & 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 


-. 


8 


Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 


82st 


Le thtionicai 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 


3 §s828 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


Wwweond 
~~ ee 
wwr Oo 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 


Vermont 
Virginia 


Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by Department of Interior, Bureau of Mines. NOTE: 
Alaska and Hawaii have been omitted to avoid disclosure of individual company operations. 
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| hort 12. Iron and Steel Products 4 


Index of Shipments 


Index (1947-49100 index (1947-49100) 


UNADJUSTED 
SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


. . 
oe ~ 
-. 














° f 
1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 i958 1959 





| SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.0.60-10-L | 








Table F-6: lron and Steel Products: Shipments, Bookings, and Backlog 


(Thousands of tons) 


: Ship- | Book- | Back- 
Shipments lags log* 
. . 2 i : 


Fabricated 
structural steel 


Concrete} Gal- 
reinforc- | vanized Piling | Rails! 
ing bars!| sheets 


1947-49 average ...: ' ; L 226 | 2,639 
Year: 1957 , , 352 | 4,180 
327 | 3,664 
295 | 2,904 

12 months ending: 
August 1959 337 | 3,266 
September 1959.....+++ 319 | 3,137 
October 1959 5 300 | 3,026 
November 1959 . 287 | 2,935 
December 1959. . 295 | 2,904 


= November...ccses seoeeee 25 271 243 
December 23 267 197 
29 224 236 

23 216 294 

21 260 255 

26 291 295 

29 294 242 

38 365 291 

33 239 259 

25 220 197 

17 183 284 

10 195 244 

12 181 260 

31 236 366 


November, 1958-59 - 16 -22 +21 -6 | -52 - 33 #9 
First 11 mos., 1958-59. + 3 -4 -12 +11 | -13 -21 +11 


*Scheduled for fabrication in the next 4 months. Table compiled by the Department of Commerce (BDSA). Sources: ' American rea 
and Steel Institute. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. 3 National Electric Manufacturers Association. ‘4Ameri- 
can Institute of Steel Construction, Inc. 5 Not available. 










CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 
Table F-7: Clay Construction Products: Production and Shipments 










Brick, common Structural Vitrified clay Hollow facing tile “eae & unglazed 
Period and face clay tile sewer pipe (Million brick floor & ot tile 
_ (iillion brie) ( Thousend tons) af Thousand tons) fen aien! (Thousand square feet) 




















104,800 | 101,088 
251, 388 | 231,262 
212,114 | 207,094 
221,768 | 215,710 
















12 months ending: 


August 1959... . 242,869 | 241,838 
September 1959 247,188 | 244,990 
October 1959...s.0+e0e+ 250,280 | 247,475 
November 1959 254,852 | 250, 423 



































Novembef....cccccccesees 




























18, 491 17, 615 
December......ssceeeeeee 20, 031 18, 476 
1959:  JaMuary.. seccccccsccseres 19, 789 17, 564 
Februntyecccccccccccccces 18, 265 18, 012 
Match. ccoccccsccecccecccee 20, 221 19, 818 
Al ..coccescccscveccessce 21, 069 21, 685 
. 21,093 21, 534 
eoecesessecece cooscons 21, 382 22,212 
seescercececoceseessoos 20, 710 22, 260 
socrsvcccesooccceee 21, 227 21,972 
ceccccsccccsoes ; 23, 333 22, 411 
coe eoccneccecooecs *24, 669 23, 916 
evcvccccceccecce 23, 063 20, 563 
baal — 
November, 1958-59.....s.sseeeees + 7 -7 +5 -24 (*) - 4 - 15 -15 +25 +17 
First 11 mos., 1958-59......000. +13 +12 -3 - 4 +14 +11 - 9 -7 +16 +18 
Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. ‘Change of less 


than one-half of 1 percent. t Revised. 





Table F-8: Clay Construction Products: Production ond Shipments, by Census Region ! 








PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS 
1959 
Census region 
November September August | November September 
Crick, common lace (thousands 



































































































isialibiasiispiniiiaionions i 672, 535 541, 673 654, 178 689, 635 
New England ......... 16, 033 12, 045 14, 470 15, 086 
Middle Atlantic 93, 823 83,850 104, 801 105, 922 
East North Central 144, 116 102, 719 140, 841 157, 460 
West North Central 37, 218 27,917 37, 255 
South Atlantic «......+ccecsceseee 157,956 132, 311 157, 081 
East South Central 78, 968 65, 202 84, 330 
West South Central 84,555 70, 238 78, 867 
III cic cciarenbiotienees 29,916 24,194 29, 636 
DIDS ccicintnsssicassegccaalsonioes 29, 950 23, 998 








tile (tons) 
U. S. TOTAL ........ dachicaceidcibid 
Middle Atlantic ............s000+0 
East North Central 
West North Central 
South Atlantic............ 
East South Cenrral.............. 
West South Central............... 
Mountain & Pacific ............. 







Vitrified cl 
xcesaiamnaieel . 185, 924 










194, 327 























Middle Atlantic...... soe 16,055 14, 841 
East North Central... 68, 306 75, 295 
West North Central............... > 19, 967 20, 005 
South Atlantic ........0ceeeresees ’ 21, 924 21, 790 
E. & W. South Central 25, 990 26, 338 

: 4,717 5,210 









28, 965 30, 848 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. 1 Composition of 
regions, and nonfarm population distribution by region, are shown under tabl eA 
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| Chart 13. Heating and Plumbing Equipment 
Index of Shipments 








| index (1947-49=100) index (1947-49=100) 
| 800 200 


UNADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


195! 1952 1953 1954 1955 1957 1958 1959 


| 
SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE. CONSTRUCTION REVIEW C.D. 60-10-m | 

















Table F-9: Heating and Plumbing Equipment: Shipments and Stocks 


Gas C, I. convectors Warm air Floor and Residential 
water heaters and radiators furnaces wall furnaces oil burners ! 


Period (Thousands of units) | (Thousand square feet)| (Thousands of units) | ( Thousands of units) i soe a 


[Shipments | Stocks*| Shipments | Stocks* | Shipments | Séocks* | Shipments | Stocks | Shipments 


1947-49 average 541 
Year: 532 
425 
354 

12 months ending: 
August 1959 439 
September 1959 441 
October 1959 ‘ 438 
November 1959 ....++++ * 436 


November i 33 
December 27 
January 33 
30 
29 
29 
31 
48 
34 
42 
51 
51 
31 


November, 1958-59 +3 
First 11 mos., 1958-59 ....s+000+ +15 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. ®° As of end of period. 
Sold separately. 2Not available. 
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Chart 14, . Asphalt Products 


Index of Shipments 
on (1947-49100) Index (1947-49100) 


UNADJUSTED SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 [956 1957 1958 1959 











| SOURCE: DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE CONSTRUCTION REVIEW S.D. 59-10-N | 


Table F-10: Imports and Exports of Selected Construction Materials 
IMPORTS EXPORTS 


ves Unico First 9 mouths 
ae [1958] 


LUMBER, MILLWORK, & WOOD PRODUCT 
weve | MM bd. ft. 2,710 3, 155 
Hardwood flooring™.. wee | M bd. ft. 3,646 | 3,881 26, 097 
Wood doors Units 114, 416 | 146,590 73,156 
Wood window sash ! seseseseness | Units 82, 527 
(*) 
57, 404 6, 183 
Insulating wallboard 9, 178 14, 139 
Softwood plywood, interior ! q. ft. 4, 200 
Softwood plywood, exterior 1 . ft. 2,338 7,600 
CEMENT, GYPSUM, & ASBESTOS: . ‘ 
Portland cement.....: . 3, 378 641 
Asbestos construction materials ens 13, 270 13,961 
Asphalt tile ! . yds. 2,113 
IRON AND STEEL PRODUCTS: 
Cast-iron pipe, pressure 15, 120 
Cast-iron pipe, soil — 7,122 
Concrete reinforcing bars = 24, 729 
Steel piling 13,538 
see vie 139,000 | 108, 804 
pipe scald *315, 300 | 280, 186 
Fabricated structural steel ! ..............:00+ 112, 479 |‘ 84, 411 
Gas water heaters ! i 33, 810 25, 605 
CLAY PRODUCTS: 
Clay building and paving bricks i 45, 685 33, 732 
Clay floor and wall tiles ¥ 5 4, 650 3, 656 
Hollow building tile ! 15, 849 10, 237 


Source: Table compiled by Department of Commerce (BDSA) from data reported by the Bureau of the Census. = * Imports include 
only maple (except Japanese), birch, and beech. Data for imports not available in same detail as for exports. 2 Included in 
hardboard exports. 3 Not available prior to 1958. ® Revised. 


(NOTE: Table F-11, Plumbing Fixtures: Production, Shipments, and Stocks, is shown quarterly in the January, April, July, and October issues.) 





Part G--Employment 


NOTE: Beginning with data for January 1958, employment estimates for all States and areas (except as noted) are classified 
according to the Standard Industrial Classification Manual issued in 1957 by the Bureau of the Budget and are not strictly com- 


parable with data for earlier periods. 


Table G-1: Contract Construction: Employment by Type of Contractor 


Building contractors 
pecial trades contractors 


a All Plumbing | Painting 
tractors | Special and and 
trades heating | decorating 


NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES (in thousands) 


948.3 1,170.8 287. 
934.0 1,175.1 288. 
885.7 1, 204.0 295. 
922. 6 1, 320.8 317. 
970. 0 1, 366. 0 328. 
7 
6 


2,634.0 
2, 622.0 
2,593.0 
2, 759. 0 
2,929.0 
2, 808. 0 
2, 648. 0 


148.1 
143.8 
162. 3 
170.9 
164.2 
169. 6 


869. 3 1, 352. 321. 
750. 6 1, 328. 303. 


oooooeo 


2, 486.0 
2, 343.0 
2, 256. 0 
2, 417.0 
2, 662.0 
2, 834. 0 
2, 986. 0 
3, 65.0 
3, 107.0 
3, 043.0 827. 
2, 961.0 801. 


677. 
650. 
623. 
671. 
742. 
776. 
824. 
836. 
849. 


1, 302. 308. 
1, 255. 295. 
1, 213. 287. 
1, 273. 292. 
1, 348. 301. 
1, 407. 305. 
1, 477. 314, 
1,511. 323. 
1, 569. 330. 246.9 
1,555. 329, 239.9 
1, 524. 322.6 228. 4 
"2 856.0 0} * 764. "1,504. "314.5 222.0 | * 
* 2,683.0] 2, 168. 722. 1, 446. 307.0}. 204.3 
*2,432.0} (4) | (1) () (1) (1) 


Percent change 


163.8 
147.8 
141.5 
154.0 
174. 4 
199. 4 
217.7 
239.9 





KK DYOWANDRDRADWA AnNnNONNO 


cooooocoCcooo 
K DBANYNAIOYNDWUW OW 


= 45 «3.6 
+ 9.5} +6.5 ‘ 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Percent change: Dec. 1959-Jan. 1960, — 9.4; Jan. 1959-60, + 3.8. 
Not yet available. 


33, 924 
Table G-2: Contract Construction: Number of Employees (Seasonally Adjusted) 


226 (In thousands) 


9, 078 
1.395 ; : ; ; Annual 
average 


6, 135 

5, 126 
10, 274 
12, 829 
58, 738 
6, 176 
(7, 937 
5, 406 


(0, 784 


1, 768 
4, 334 2, 762 


Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘Revised. 





CONSTRUCTION REVIEW 
Table G-3: Contract Construction: Employment, by State 


Number of employees (in thousands) 
1959 


[ec [Mar [ Ape [ May [ Jone | Joly [Ave] Sepe [ Oc [ Wor | Door) 


45.7 45.4 
31.4 31.0 
14,2 13.1 
293.1] 289.0 
35.2 34.1 


45.2 42.5 
13.0 12.3 
23.2 22.2 
136.0} 133.5 
56.5 


WOO 


oC. oe 
oor wn 


Kentucky 
Louisiana ’.... 
Maine 


wONnNrens 
OAK Aw 
NNYN® 


An & w 
SP rr> 
Vr A@wou 
SNVYMUU 

_~ 
oe fas eo eC 8 
-oOoOoVvon on w & 


Sess 
ef ee 


- <2 ee @ 
@moovn woYDOa eowmwwon 


N 


New Hampshire 
New Jersey ! 
New Mexico 


DANKO 


7 7 
2 9 
3 8 
3 0 
7 1 


On on >» 
os 2 aoe 


18. 
6. 
8. 

90. 

23. 


- oO 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 


wh 
YAN 

2. 2 2 @ 
omwocvw 
we BURO 


— 


Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 


wre mh 
errs ests 
NN@NO AOS 
w 


. . 
oh RAD 
NWO NAD 


sABE KvaSE wRSK 


- 


NR OF SO 
oe rv a a 
we w oro 


West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 


wuVrv—o 
a. = © 
NNAn~n 


Source: State agencies in cooperation with the Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. | *Based on the 1942 Social Secu- 
rity Board Industrial Classification Code. See note at beginning of Part G. 1 Data revised from January 1958. Revised data not 
shown here are available upon request. 7 Includes a small number of employees in mining. *Not available. 4 Change of less 
than one-half of 1 percent. 
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* ee ee 


SS To cisinaaduadaddianenead 


1 
1 


Metropolitan area 
Chattanooga, Tenn...............c0cee. 





gon-Muskegon Heights, Mich| 


NS Ts dca ata uuaans 
New Britain, Conn.!+2............... 
New Haven, Conn. !, 2.............00. 
MP CMNOMET, EiBiscccsscncccnsn ossness | 
See footnotes at end of table G-3. 


New Bedford, MaSs............ cesses | 


Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn......... 
SE: MMbhieveiaserenenanessest vackise’| 


I Rs Fonds ivanasicasndginocacscie | 
| ere 


NING TE. ib indvesdoasoncogdincss 
IN OIE sins icccctvsecsdenaacnce 


Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif... 
UNNGE TURMG £0 e ciwdhvewebcnce. cov | 


Little Rock-N. Little Rock, Ark... 


Lewiston-Auburn, Maine............ 


NONE, MNO iceasis sassecssseccissnsess 


Knoxville, Tenn........ 
NE incr cvsdas cisencawarics | 


PPOURING, Pi Geeiscccc cesses ccneese 
RN CED UIDs dpe dhe cesses sens he 


Indianapolis, Ind..............sese0ee | 
SN: MNO Sivcndéuatawchetecedve ve 


eee OC COR A ciscsxcecsionsses 
Bene. We. Clissdececccvcccccanccs 
Giheng, Til... <c.ccecccesecccccccscceees 
PRRROES, OREG 0 icccctscscccceecess 
NING (CRED cava cnccndsecstsacanes 
CR UE Ps. ccsaeaosna cine 
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Table G-4: Contract Construction: Employment in Selected Metropolitan Areas —Con. 





Number of employees (in thousands) Percent 
change, 
Dec. 
July Aug. | Sept. Oct. Nov. | Dec. | 1958-59 


250. 246.3} 242.4] 231. +7 


Newark-Jersey City, N. J 35. 34. 55.11 FT) SS. +33 
Paterson, N. J 25. 26. 26.0} 25.1] 23. +1 


.4 7 8 
3 6 9 
; L a se z 1 
Perth Amboy, N. J a s ; 1 . L2) 12.71 HO 86.8 10.3 9. +15 
- 2 2 
9 7 0 
.7 4 9 





Metropolitan area 1959 











New York-Northeastern N. Jersey.. 204 


Nassau-Suffolk Counties, N. Y.. 34. 55. 33.5] 32.3] 31. +8 
New York, N. Y Eat. 120. 116.2] 114.4] 111. -2 


Westchester County, N. Y at. 20. 20.0 20.0 18. +10 


Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va : : y 3. -4] 15.0} 14.6] 14.3] 13.8] 13. +15 
Oklahoma City, Okla ; , ; ‘ 9 12.2 .0 11.6 10.9 10. +1] 
em Wie. sins os sesccenesnsens , i ; ; j 31 11.2 3 11.4] 11.3) 105 +12 
Peoria, Ill is (3) (3) (3) (3) os owl 
Philadelphia, Pa , : : ; j , ia 78. 77.0] 72. 


PN II i vcciasessnasihaneets . 3 ; ‘ , : . ; 18. 18. 18. 
Pitesburgh, Pa " 7 : : ; : = . 39. 38. 35. 
Portland, Maine X ‘ : ; 3. ; 3. f 3. 3. 3. 
Portland, Oreg , ; 3 j \ ea . : : 13. 14. 2 
PN TEs Bisisiccvndecciscscocsens i : ‘ . ‘ . : : i. 16. 15. 


Racine, Wis 5 ‘ ; : ‘ : : s ts i. 
Reno, Nev a ‘ ‘ Z. : ‘ ; 5 a Z 
NS I icc eioccnicscasdeceec : ; ‘ : ; : ; : ll. 11. 
Rochester, N. Y.... ‘ : E43 ‘ a ‘ . Li. i. 
NINE HIT, Fic scsi caves nccienssccises ’ (3) (3) 


Bz. te 
As re 
31. 29. 
9. 9. 
19. 19. 


Sacramento, Calif 

Saginaw, Mich 

St. Louis, Mo 

Salt Lake City, Utah 

SOR DieHS, COME. 6.0..nssccvsce ccses : 


wWAWYO 


63. 62. 
15. 15. 
4. 4. 


San Francisco-Oakland, Calif 

San Jose, Calif 

Savannah, Ga 

Seattle, Wash 

DROPRINE, Blin scins :noanscvesesescsac . 


NANO® 


Sioux Falls, S. D 

South Bend, Ind 

IN THRs sieasics ccpnscvnccccsecns : 
Springfield-Holyoke, Mass.......... y 
Stamford, Conn. !> 2 


NYwwo 


Syracuse, N. Y 

Tacoma, Wash 

Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla 
Toledo, Ohio 

Topeka, Kans 


ONNNN 


Tyenton, N. j-? cektnen bees thauiceaesee 
Tucson, Ariz 

Tulsa, Okla 

Utica-Rome, N. Y 

Washington, D. C 





We rmOAO 


Waterbury, Conn. *» 
Wheeling-Steubenville, W. Va 
NS I vadivn cecavevnneeusniecd’ ‘i 
Wilminntan, Del *..i6650...cnsrscsseee 
Worcester, Mass 

Youngstown, Ohio.............00+5 «+ . 


a Aw RU 


See footnotes at end of table G-3. 
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Table G-5: Contract Construction: Indexes of Aggregate Weekly Man-Hours 


(1947-49=100) 





Annual 
average 


= 
» 
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June | July Aug. | Sept. Oct. 
+ = + 

111.9 | 115.1 | 117.3 | 116.2 | 113.3 
106.8 | 110. 114 111.5 | 111.4 
116.7 | 122.1 | 129 126.1 | 128.9 

| 137. 141.1 | 138.5 | 139.8 | 
138.9 | 143.2 | 144.0 | 139.9 | 


2 
5 
i 
-2 
132. 137.2 | 131.7 | 136.7 
.0 
LS 
ce | 
>) 





Feb. — [ 


102. 
103. 
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125. 
122. 
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122. 
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an 
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ot ae 

| 109. 
35. 
101. 
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100. 


95. 
116. 
117. 
115. 
113. 
115. 
123. 
122. 
109. 
119. 


= + 


86.7 
89.2 
83.7 
105.4 
108. 3 
109.1 | 
106. 4 


131. ¢ 134 128. 6 128. 6 
144. 144 146.6 | 138.3 | 
Bn. 5 | 27 155.4 | 151.1 
143.2 | 145.5 | 141.3 ; 137.0 
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4 eet 
: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. © Revised. 1Not yet available. 





Chart 15 


Hours and Earnings in Contract Construction 
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Table G-6: Contract Construction: Hours and Gross Earnings of Construction Workers 
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NOV ccccscccccee 
DOG sivvtncnee x G1 ¢ 
C2. 7 
C3. 
C4. | 
Vents TB nereseyeece 9 36.2 35.8 36.4 38.0 wl 5 39.4 Sag.” 
ee 37.3 36.4 36.0 36.7 38.2 .5| 35.8 39.9 106 
a 36.9 36.1 35.7 36.3 38.1 .2| 35.2 39.2 Leg | 
SR ctinencenes 36.7 35.7 35.6 35.8 37.8 .3| 34.6 34 Log 
on 3 6 33.6 35.2 38.2 34 38.7] 33.2 38.7 | C9 | 
1959: JaMsccrcesseeee | ‘9 .0 34.8 35.2 38.1 38.3| 33.5 38.7 
ae .4 .0 34.1 34.0 36.8 37.9] 32.0 71 Tay 
ianccimnenss 9 .0 35.1 35.0 37.3 38.3| 33.4 39.4 ey 
Ti sniicennni .0 1 36.2 36.1 37.9 38.7| 35.0 39.8 5h?! 
i eeatiedt .4 5.4 36.3 36.5 38.2 38.7| 35.7 40.0 | >} 
SR conemneie .0 .8 36.8 36.8 38. 1 39.0| 36.0 40.8 | >4 
BAP cavetvennue 6 3 36.2 36.3 38.0 39.0| 35.3 40.7 
Tit senanven 3 9 9 36.9 38.9| 36.3 41.3 Jey, 
Sept eccccecccce .6 .8 .6 35.9 37.0 35.5 38,4 tholes 
icine .0 .0 9 36.1 38.5| 35.3 40.2 |. 
dt ccccssinnicai < .8 3 ; *37.8| ‘33.9 384 Ty 
ee .e sa 9 E 5 Us : 
uO 
AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS E 4. 
Year: 1955..ssseseeeee $2.60 $2.66 $2.52 $2.77| $2.80 $2.72 | $2.98| $2.71 2. $2.21 | $2.50 }*5 
eR cipinsiennsni 2.73 2. 80 2.64 2.92 2.94 2.86 3.17| 2.86 2 2.33 | 2.63 
a 2. 89 2.96 | 2.77 3.09 3.12 2.99 3.37| 3.02 ‘ 2.43 | 2.81 | Sdect 
ee | 3.01 3.10 2.88 3. 22 3, 26 3.12 3.55} 3.15 2. 2.54 | 2.90 Fp), 
1958: Decesssseeeseoee 3.10 3.19 2.95 3.31 3.34 3.19 3.63| 3.23 2 2.54 | 2.9% |h2 
ee 3.11 3.19 | 2.96 3.32 3.35 3. 20 3.64| 3.24 $. 2.45 | 2.9% |&} 
Ticcadnaegien 3,10 3.18 | 2.94 3.30| 3.35 3.19| 3.63] 3,21 . 2.44| 2.9 J h4 
ibcevennanes 3.08 3.17| 2.94 3.29 3. 36 3.18 3.62| 3.20 2. 2.48 | 2.94 | FS. 
Ritvwanvnn 3.07 3.17 2.93 3.30 3.37 3.19 3.66| 3.22 a 2.55 | 2.9 gh6 
We iisanisniens 3.07 3.17 2.93 3.31 3. 38 3.20 3.66| 3.23 2. 2.58 | 2.95 9 F?. 
eS 3,07 3.17 2.94 3.31 3.38 3.19 3.69] 3.23 2. 2.63 | 2.% FFB 
July. seeeeeeeeee 3.10 3.20 2.96 3.33 3.42 3,22 3.72| 3.24 zi 2.66 | 2.9% 9 F9 
it cicisenenni 3.13 3.23 3.00 3. 36 3.45 3,25 3.72| 3.27. 2. 2.69 | 2.98 | Flo. 
BODE scsensoseses 3.16 3. 26 3.03 3.39 3. 46 3.29 3.75| 3.31 2. 2.70 3,03 Fl. 
Se, asssnniians 3.18 3,27 3.06 3.39 3.46 3, 30 3.75| 3.30 a, 2.75 | *3.06 
cent 3.19 3.28 3.03 ©3.42| ° 3.47 3.31| 3.77] ' 3.34 2. 2,66 | 3.04 
it neers 3.21 3.29 3.02 3.43 3.49 3.31 3.79| 3.36 2. 2.65 | 3.07 a 
Percent change, December 1958-59 2. 
© 3, 
Avg. wkly, earnings... +7.6 +7.7| +10.8 | +59 > . 
Avg. wkly. hours... «+ +4.3 +4.0] + 6.2] +201 5. 
Avg. hrly. earnings.. +3.1 43.6] + 4.3 | +37 6. 
Negi 
Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘Revised. G7. 


(NOTE: Table G-7, Registered Apprentices in the Building Trades, is published ona semiannual basis as data become available.) 
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